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SOCIAL COMPETENCE AND SUCCESS 
IN TEACHING 


ARTHUR SINGER, Jr.* 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
DeKalb, Illinois 


SECTION I The investigation of what constitutes success 
STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM in teaching and the relationship between it and 
AND HYPOTHESIS certain aspects of social interaction and inter- 
; personal-group modes will necessarily focus 
THE TEACHER influences, as a director attention on certain questions: 
of learning and according to his abilities, pupil 
progress toward intelligent self-direction. Some 1. Does the concurrent use of instruments such 
teachers achieve eminent success in their role as sociometric techniques, audio-recording 
and by their performance of duties while others ratings, observation, personal adjustment in- 
accept mediocrity, or even labor in vain with ventories, and teacher ruitings provide worth- 
subsequent failure. Success or failure may come while measures of teaching success? 
as a result of any number of combinations of fac- 2. Can definite patterns of group social struc- 
tors resident in the social and physical environ- tures be established for the teacher and his 
ment, in the teacher and in the interaction re - classes, and for the teacher and the partic- 
sultant in the juncture of these two. The kindof ular school staff? 
academic preparation the teacher has, his per- 3. Is there a relationship between these group 
sonality, his social competence and understand- social structures and success in teaching? 
ing, the kind of community in which he teaches, 4. Is there a relationship between the teacher’s 
the type and condition of the physical plant, the self-concept of social adjustment and his 
character of the administration, or the kinds of teaching success ? 
pupils he encounters are only a few of the, liter- 5. Are the teaching staff and student groups’ 
ally, hundreds of factors that may influence his concepts of the teacher’s social acceptability 
efficiency as a teacher. Out of this complex related to efficiency in teaching? 
maze of influencing factors, our concern is with 6. If there exists a high or low degree of social 
the social competency of the teacher. acceptability by the group/s for the individ- 

More specifically, the purpose of this study ual teacher does there also exist a high or 
is to determine, as far as it is possible to do so low degree of personally judged social ad- 
in a single limited investigation, the relationship justment and success in teaching ? 
between success in teaching and certain aspects 7. Does there exist a relationship betweenclass- 
of social competence, arising out of inter-per- room oral social competency and success in 
sonal-group modes. teaching ? 

If the hypothesis that is held is verified, that 8. Do there exist mean differences between the 
is, that there is a dynamic relationship between most successful teachers and the least suc- 
success in teaching and certain aspects of social cessful teachers, as evaluated by the various 
competence, interaction and inter-personal- criteria of teaching success, in the measures 
group modes, then additional instruments canbe of social competence? 
used as criteria for further attempts to solve the 9. Is the individual teacher who is judgedas 
problem of what constitutes teaching effective- either most or least successful in teaching 


ness. also rated correspondingly high or low in so- 


* The author is deeply indebted to A. S. Barr, Professor of Education, to whom this investigation is 
dedicated, to Glen Eye, Professor of Education, and to Herbert J. Klausmeier, Assistant Professor 
of Education, all of the University of Wisconsin. 
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cial competence as found in the modified so- 
ciograms ? 

. Is the variable of length of service in teach- 
ing a significant factor in the relationship 
between social acceptance and success in 
teaching ? 


Terms Used in this Study 


Certain terms are defined below that will be 
used in the discussion of this investigation. Most 
all of these terms derive their meanings from 
the contexts of sociology, psychology, and edu- 
cation. Some of the words have been especially 
defined for the study. The definitions of terms 
as they will be construed in this investigation 
ire: 


. Social competence is the human organism’s 
cognition of ind adequacy with the mutual re- 
lations of mankind living in organized groups 
or society. This emphasizes the inter and 
intrahuman psychological function, and total 
social environment. It includes all the social 
sub-factors in the individual alone, or in his 
relationship to other human individuals, such 
as adjustment, acceptance, interaction, lead- 
ership, rejection, group dynamics, introver- 
sion, status, etc. 

. Success in teaching for this study means the 
degree of teacher achieved performance or 
endeavor in relation to accepted criteria. The 
terms teacher efficiency and teacher effec- 
tiveness will be used interchangeably and 
mean the same as teacher success. 

. Social interaction is understood as the behav- 
ioral, intellectual and verbal processes of 
human individuals living life in groups, per- 
ceiving and cognitive of each other, and with 
a reciprocal set of relations to one another. 
These reciprocal relations are not necessar- 
ily equal in intensity. 

. Groupis defined and refers to two or more 
people who bear explicit psychological rela- 
tionship to one another. In this sense it does 
not merely mean classes of people such as 
teachers, farmers, or Democrats who are 
characterized only by some similar property. 
There may be sub-groups within groups. 

. Dynamic is to be construed as ‘‘adjustive 
changes occurring in group structure as a 
whole and as produced by changes in any part 
of the group. ’’ (Krech and Crutchfield, 28) 

. The term mode in this study is defined as the 
natural disposition or manner of existence or 
action of structure or form. 


Importance of the Problem and Further Cuestions 


This investigation attempts a relatively new 
sort of evaluation of the teacher whereby the ed- 
ucationalist is enabled to obtain a more adequate 
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over-ail picture of him in his professional and 
social relationships. The study will attempt to 
employ relatively new instruments and techniques 
in the field of human relationships and social 
competency which may be relevant to the effec- 
tiveness of the teacher. This would assume that 
knowledge of how the teacher socially conceives 
of himself and his role in the school as compared 
to how colleagues, students and others appraise 
him in that social role is inexplicably interwo- 
ven with teaching success. 

The proposed investigation is exploratory and 
does not try to supplant teacher efficiency re- 
search up to the present time but rather is only 
intended as a supplement to it. However, the 
writer feels it necessary to raise a question in 
light of completed work in the field to the pres- 
ent. The basic question at issue is just what 
constitutes an adequate measure of teacher ef- 
ficiency. The investigator wonders whether 
teacher self-evaluations, student ratings, expert 
ratings, and the relationships found between them 
are adequate measures of teaching or whether 
these techniques used in conjunction with modi- 
tied sociometric techniques, auaio-recording 
ratings of classroom teaching and self-rated so- 
cial introversion and competency measures taken 
from a personality inventory might not yield a 
better over-all view of the teacher. 

The need for valid, reliable measures of 
teacher efficiency, so 1s to more effectively 
train prospective teachers, improve the in-ser- 
vice training of teachers, and be more unbiased 
in the promotion and dismissal of teachers, was 
voiced by Boyce (14) as early as 1915. ‘‘In the 
absence of a valid and reliable criterion for 
teaching success, solutions for urgent problems 
must be sought in the realm of expert opinion... 
one of the crucial problems in evaluation of the 
education of teachers is the discovery of a satis- 
factory criterion of teaching success,’’ was 
stated in 1933 by G. L. Betts (10). Ina sum- 
mary of investigations by Barr (9), we are told 
that among the results most frequently reported 
is the need for development of the criteria against 
which various measures of teaching efficiency 
may be validated. As late as 1952 Anderson (1) 
states, ‘‘In general no adequate basis for -valid- 
ation of teacher evaluations exists at present. 
There is apparently no general agreement as to 
what is good teaching, and even if there were, 
present day measures lack the reliability neces- 
sary for valid criteria. ’’ On the basis of pos- 
sibly adding other criteria for measuring teach- 
er effectiveness, this study may have some im- 
portance. 


Should positive relationships between var- 
ious measures employed in this study and teach- 
ing success be found, it might be implied that 
future consideration should be given by teacher 
institutions, in-service training programs, ad- 
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ministrators, and supervisors to the area of so- 
cial factors. Further, attention should be giv- 
en to the available techniques in that area for 
ascertaining the social status of teachers and 
students preparing for teaching in order to more 
accurately predict teaching success. 


SECTION II 
THE METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


THIS IS A descriptive investigation, em- 
ploying the normative-survey method of study. 
The subjects, forty-one in-service teachers in 
eighteen Wisconsin senior high schools, are 
graduates from the University of Wisconsin be- 
tween the years 1940-1952, inclusive. Nineteen 
instruct in various academic subjects and seven- 
teen teach special subject fields; five instruct 
in both academic and special subjects concur- 
rently (see Table I). All of the teachers are lo- 
cated in schools within a defined geographical 
area bounded by a circle whose radius extends 
fifty miles from Madison, Wisconsin. 


The Subjects and Locale of the Investigation 


The first visit to each school was made to ob- 
tain permission from the administration to carry 
out the investigation. A letter of introduction 
was carried by the investigator which briefly ex- 
plained the intended project in the particular 
school and which was personally addressed to 
the administrative official in charge. Along with 
this, representative samples of the testing ma- 


terials to be used were also shown and explained. 


Usually the superintendent or principal granted 
permission immediately, sometimes it was 
granted as a result of action by the teaching staff 
after the investigator appeared and explained the 
project at a teachers’ meeting, and inone school 
permission was granted by the board of educa- 
tion. Such permission, in all cases, was con- 
tingent upon the willingness to cooperate on the 
part of the teachers selected for the investiga- 
tion. Gracious consent to cooperate was ob- 
tained from the forty-one persons during the 
first interview. 

The data which were gathered were of a con- 
fidential nature. Cooperation was offered by the 
schools and teachers with the understanding that 
it remain such. The schools have all according- 
ly been assigned an alphabetical symbol and 
every teacher identified by a number. 

Table Ilshows the group used in this 
investigation and the subjects used in three other 
studies made of School of Education graduates 
from the University of Wisconsin during the years 
1940-1952. 


Table III contains a year by year comparison, 
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for the years 1940-1952, between the subjects 
studied and all of the graduating seniors from 
the University of Wisconsin with respect to their 
four year over-all grade point averages. It fur- 
ther shows the group studied and graduating sen- 
iors from the School of Education, year by year 
for the thirteen year period, in a comparison of 
their four year over-all grade point averages. 

The teachers studied in this investigation 
would appear to be representative of the popula- 
tion of the School of Education seniors graduat- 
ing from the University of Wisconsin with re- 
spect to grade point average. In addition, allof 
the teachers in this investigation appear homo- 
geneous to the larger population composed of 
School of Education graduates in the following 
ways: (1) requirements for entrance to the Un- 
iversity and School of Education have been met 
by them, (2) their indoctrination and training ex- 
perience has been generally similar to that of 
other School of Education graduates, and (3) up- 
on graduation they have sccured state high school 
positions. While the group may be heterogen- 
eous in many aspects, this also may be said of 
the parent population. 


The Instruments and Procedures Employed in 
Gathering the Data 


The measuring instruments employed in this 
study may be divided into two groups; those which 
measure professional teaching competence and 
those which measure social competence. The 
instruments used to seek measures of teaching 
effectiveness were the following: (1) adminis- 
trator’s M-Blank rating, (2) qualified person’s 
M-Blank rating, (3) teacher self-evaluationform, 
(4) pupil reaction to instruction blank, (5) confi- 
dential X-ratings of the teacher by an outside 
agency, and (6) trained persons’ ratings of aud- 
io-recordings of teaching presentations. In as- 
certaining the social competence of the teacher, 
the data-gathering devices used were as follows: 
(1) teacher-teacher social distance scale, (2) 
teacher-student social distance scale, (3) stud- 
ent-teacher social distance scale, (4) Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, and (5) 
trained persons’ ratings of recordings of teach- 
ing presentations. Individual explanation 
is offered for all of the instruments used. 
First, the teacher criteria are considered as a 
group. Explanation is given of data-gathering 
devices, the procedures used in gathering the 
data and the reliability and validity of the 
criteria. Second, and also considered asa 
group, there follows an explanation of the instru- 
ments used to measure social factors, the pro- 
cedures employed indata-gathering and 
the validityand reliability of the instru- 
ments. 
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TABLE I 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBER OF EACH TEACHER, WITH DATE OF GRADUATION FROM THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, AND THE SCHOOL SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


Identification 
Number 

Date of 
Graduation 

U. S. History 
Mathematics 
General Science 
World History 
Literature 
Chemistry 
Social Studies 
Voc. Agriculture 
Phys. Education 
Home Economics 
Bus. Education 


wow 


Grand Totals: Teaching Academic Subjects = 47 
Teaching Special Subjects = 22 


Note: Some teachers instruct in both academic subjects and in special subjects concurrently, or others 
teach more than one academic subject. Hence, the total of subjects taught is greater than the total 
number of teachers. 


| 
A 
B (41 1948 x | | x 
C (42 1949 x x x 
(18 «©1949 x x x 
(19 1948 x 
D (22 1951 x 
(61 1952 x 
(26 1951 x 
ge (59 1948) x| x 
(52 1951 x x 
F (60 1951 | | | x 
(2 1949 x 
g (33 1949 x x | |x 
(24 1950 | x 
H (45 1949| x | 
(11 1948 x 
1 (14 1948 | x 
(29 1948) x x | 
(44 1948 x x x 
y (9 1951 x x 
(7 1948 x iy x 
x (48 1950! x x | 
(12 1952) x x | 
m (20 1951] x x x 
(27 1950 | x 
(49 1952 | x 
n (47 1952 x x 
(5 1951 x 
(55 1943} x | 
o (58 1950 x x x 
(51 1950 x 
! 
P (13 1950 x 
| 
Q (62 1949 x 
(53 1950 x 
(4 1951] x x | 
R (34 1942 x x 
(36 1940 x 
(40 1945 
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TABLE Ill 


A COMPARISON OF FOUR YEAR OVER-ALL GRADE POINT AVERAGES OF TEACH- 
ERS STUDIED IN THIS INVESTIGATION WITH EDUCATION SENIORS AND ALL 
UNIVERSITY SENIORS FOR THE ACADEMIC SCHOOL YEARS 1940-52 


Four Yr. Four Yr. 
Teachers’ Four Yr. No. of Over-All No. of Over-All 
Academic in this Grade Pt. Educ. Grade Pt. University Grade Pt. 
Year Study Ave. Seniors Ave. Seniors Ave. 
1939-40 2 1. 73 341 2.01 3742 1. 82 
1940-41 0 ates 352 2.04 3882 1.85 
1941-42 1 2.52 339 2.07 3568 1. 87 
1942-43 1 1.26 225 2.04 2766 1.90 
1943-44 0 ee 
1944-45 1 1.57 
1945-46 0 
1946-47 0 oe 298 1.74 5269 1.91 
1947-48 9 1.99 420 1.98 6221 1.90 
1948-49 7 1.79 969 2.01 8620 1. 88 
1949-50 8 2.00 1181 2. 02 9188 1.88 
1950-51 8 2.26 938 2.02 6615 1.88 
1951-52 4 1. 64 761 2.05 5678 1.87 
Totals and 
Mean Aves. 41 1. 86 5824 1.99 55549 1. 87 


Note: No records of grade point averages were kept by the University during the war 
years 1943-46. 


TABLE IV 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF TEACHING CRITERIA RATINGS 


Correlation 
Rating 1 2 3 
Composite of Supervisory 
Pupil Reaction to Instruction +. 565 +. 262 


Audio-Recording Ratings +. 524 +.171 +. 346 


4 
4 
‘ 
5 
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The Instruments Measuring Teaching Effective- 
ness 


Administrator’s M-Slank Rating Scale: 


A one-page modified form of the Wisconsin 
Adaptation of the M-Blank was used by the inves- 
tigator. The M-Blank requests the rater to esti- 
mate the teacher’s strengths and weaknesses in 
open-ended categories and then rate them ina 
‘‘General Evaluation’’ category. During the first 
visitation to each school where one or more of 
the teachers selected for study taught, the rank- 
ing school official was requested to rate each 
teacher on this form. In most cases, the super- 
intendent or principal filled in the estimates; in 
a few cases the assistant principal or school su- 
pervisor did it. The score used in this investi- 
gation was the ‘‘General Evaluation’’ rating which 
was divided into categories on a five-point scale 
as follows: (1) outstanding, (2) above average, 
(3) average, (4) below average, and (5) poor. 
The lower the point score the higher was the es- 
timate of the teacher’s over-all effectiveness. 


Investigator’s M- Blank Rating: 


Each teacher in the study was rated by the 
investigator during the time of visitation to the 
teacher’s classroom when the audio-recording 
was made of one complete teaching presentation. 
The modified form of the Wisconsin Adaptation 
of the M-Blank was used for this purpose and the 
same categories, taken from the ‘‘General Eval- 
uation, ’’ on a five-point scale were then utilized 
as scores. A low point score indicates a high 
rating. 


Teacher Self-Evaluation Rating: 


Evaluation forms were developed by Harold 
M. Anderson of the University of Wisconsin for 
use by pupils, peers and the teacher. The Teach- 
er’s Self Evaluation Form of this was placed in 
the hands of each teacher studied at the time of 
the first interview. The score used in this study 
was the over-all evaluation (item 10). The cate- 
gories of the over-all evaluation were as follows: 
(1) best, (2) second, (3) middle, (4) fourth, and 
(5) lowest. A low score indicates a high rating. 


Pupil Reaction to Instruction: 


Estimates of each of the teachers in the in- 
vestigation were secured from five students by 
using the Pupil Reaction to Instruction form de- 
veloped by Harold M. Anderson. These students 
were selected from each teacher’s classes and 
the students returned their completed forms in 
a sealed envelope furnished by the Teacher Per- 
sonnel Research Committee, directly to the in- 
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vestigator. The teacher was requested to choose 
one student, the principal chose two students 
and the investigator chose two students at ran- 
dom to do the ratings. The sum of these five 
ratings on the last general category, with rat- 
ings, (1) best fifth, (2) second fifth, (3) middle 
fifth, (4) fourth fifth, and (5) poorest fifth, was 
the source for the pupil evaluation score used 
in this investigation. A low point score indi- 
cates a high rating. 


The Confidential X-Ratings: 


Little information, other than the method of 
scoring, can be given here about the X-ratings 
which were obtained from the Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction of each 
teacher in the study because of their confiden- 
tial nature. The highest possible score that 
could have been attained was three. The lower 
the score the higher the rating. 


Professional Competence Ratings Based Upon 
Audio-Recordings of Teaching: 


An audio-recording was made of a complete 
class teaching period of each person in the in- 
vestigation. During the initial interview a re- 
quest wis made that three different classes and 
times which the teacher taught and was willing 
to have recorded be submitted to the investigat- 
or. Selection of the particular class to be re- 
corded was then made by the investigator onthe 
basis of the following: (1) recordings were to 
be made of classes in the teacher’s major field 
where it was felt he would do his strongest teach- 
ing, (2) recordings were made in the morning 
whenever possible so as to insure freshness and 
alertness on the part of the teacher and students, 
and (3) availability of time was considered in 
recording dates so as to have participants re- 
laxed and ameniable to the task. 

Subsequent to the audio-recordings a rating 
scale was constructed. It was divided primar- 
ily into two sections; one section which was de- 
voted to items measuring professional teaching 
competence and the other composed of items 
measuring social competence. Tworaters from 
the staff of the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin concurrently listened to each 
one of the recordings a minimum of one time 
and individually rated each teacher for teaching 
competence. The over-all score for each rat- 
er’s estimates wis obtained by summing the in- 
dividual items in their five-point scales and 
then dividing by the number of items. The two 
rater’s average mean scores of professional 
teaching competence were then combined and 
divided by two to obtain a single score ranging 
between one and five. The lower the score the 
higher is the indicated rating. 
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Reliability and Validity of Teacher Efficiency 
Criteria 


The only reliability estimate obtained of the 
six teaching efficiency ratings used was made by 
ascertaining the reliability of ratings between the 
two persons who estimated the professional com- 
petence of teachers in this investigation from the 
audio-recordings. It was found that there exists 
a high coefficient of correlation (+. 95) between 
the over-all ratings of judges one and two on the 
professional teaching competence scores. This 
would appear to indicate that for both the items 
measuring teacher effectiveness in the rating 
scale and the estimates by the qualified persons, 
there existed a high degree of agreement. The 
intercorrelation of the composite score of the 
three supervisory ratings compared with the other 
three criterion scores can be seen in Table IV. 

It can be observed that there is little correla- 
tion between the composite of supervisory ratings 
and the teacher’s self-evaluation of his work. In 
all cxses, the teacher’s self-evaluation shows 
little relationship with either the composite of 
ratings made by supervisors, pupil estimates of 
instruction, or ratings of audio-recordings (+. 079, 
+.262 and +.171 respectively). The composite of 
supervisory ratings does show a significant rela- 
tionship (+. 565 and +. 524 respectively) with pupil 
reactions to instruction and audio-recording rat- 
ings. It is not known whether such discrepancies 
in outside raters is the result of different opin- 
ions expressed by the individuals making the es- 
timates, by changes in the teachers rated or by 
differences inherent inthe measuring instruments. 
The correlation (+. 346) was found between pupil 
reaction to instruction and the audio-recor ding 
ratings. Possibly the students were in the posi- 
tion to rate their teachers on the basis of both 
seeing and hearing their teacher over a much 
longer period of time, thus the discrepancy be- 
tween the two ratings. 


The Instruments Measuring Social Factors 


Before proceeding to a more specific descrip- 
tion of the particular instruments used to obtain 
measures of social factors the investigator would 
like to explain that much use is made of socio- 
metric techniques in the study. Sociometry is 
the study of the interrelation patterns existing be- 
tween people. It is concerned with the actual psy- 
chological constituents which motivate and give 
direction to the function of people’s interactive 
relationships rather than official relationships of 
office or station in life. Sociometry conceives of 
the interactive process, with the differing levels 
of intensity of feelings of attraction, and rejec- 


tion, as a state of dependency on two or more per- 


sons forming social groups. Jennings (25), states 
‘‘Sociometry aims to uncover the psychological 
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geography of society, the dynamic interperson- 
al structures which are the base for all social 
phenomena. ...the structure in which the latter 
are imbedded and carried. It contends that to 
study the latter apart from their locus is futile.”’ 

The data-gathering devices employed to meas- 
ure the social introversion, social competence, 
social acceptance or distance, and social inter- 
action (friendship choices) of the subjects in re- 
lation to the school groups of which they were 
a part are now considered individually. The 
three ways in which data were gathered regard- 
ing social competence were, first, by employ- 
ing the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory from which Social Introversion (SI) and 
Social Competence (SC) scores were obtained; 
second, through audio-recordings taken of one 
of each teacher’s classroom teaching presenta- 
tion and from which ratings were obtained or 
oral factors of classroom social competence, 
and third, administering social distance scales 
to the teachers, staffs and students whereby rat- 
ings of social acceptance together with choices 
for friendship and social competence were se- 
cured. A critical discussion of the instruments 
used, the procedures employed and the reliabil- 
ity and validity of the tests is offered shortly. 
However, before proceeding further it would be 
well at this time to again emphasize certain 
terms and clarify the usage of one of the instru- 
ments so as to avoid possible confusion later. 

In section one, the term social competence 
is defined to mean the sum total of social fac- 
tors as they apply to this investigation. The 
term is also used to identify certain data result- 
ing from the administration of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the various 
social distance scales and ratings of classroom 
audio-recordings. The original definition of so- 
cial competence would include all other instances 
where usage of the same term applies to sub- 
parts of the study. Referral to the proper source 
will be made henceforth wherever the term so- 
cial competence appears in the investigation. 


Teacher-Teacher Social Distance Scale 


A social distance scale is used primarily for 
the purpose of discovering the degree to which 
individuals accept others in the group/s to which 
they belong, and how well the group/s accept 
them. It provides opportunity for each member 
in a group to react to every other member in- 
cluding reaction to himself regarding how he 
thinks other members accept him. This pro- 
vides an extension to the usual sociogram where 
only a limited number of choices of other group 
members can be made by each individual. 

The instrument used to obtain social ratings 
by colleagues of each teacher studied, and also 
to obtain his social rating of every other teach- 
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ing staff member was adapted and modified for 
specific use from the Classroom Social Distance 
Scale originally shown in the booklet, How to Con- 
struct a Sociogram by the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation, Columbia 
University (44). The Teacher-Student and Stud- 
ent-Teacher Social Distance Scales which are de- 
scribed later were also adaptations and modifica- 
tions from the same source. The Teacher-Teach- 
er Social Distance Scale was designed primarily 
to obtain only social distance ratings from each 
teaching colleague. Because the administration 
had status position different from other staff 
members which might have served to inhibit val- 
id responses, it was decided that the school ad- 
ministration should not have opportunity to par- 
ticipate in such ratings. 

Page one of the instrument contains directions 
for use of the scale while page two includes, for 
each school, the staff members’ names and the 
five categories of social distance and acceptance 
which served as a basis for obtaining «cceptance 
scores used in the investigation. Scores between 
one and five were utilized with a low number in- 
dicating the higher score. Page three contains, 
among other items, two over-all requests which 
are as follows: 


Would you please write down, on the basis 
of the five reasons (norms, environment, 
activities, interaction, and sentiment) list- 
ed and explained above, and any you may 
have added, the three teachers in your 
opinion who are best in all of these things. 
Please place them in order of importance. 


1. 2. 3. 


and 


Are the three colleagues you have listed 
also the three teachers you consider your 
best friends in school? If not, would 
you list them in order. 


1. 2. 


The responses to the above two requests were 
used to make the modified sociograms of friend- 
ship choices and social competence which are 
shown on pages 112 through 121. 

A copy of the Teacher-Teacher Social Dis- 
tance Scale was placed inthe hands of nearly every 
teaching staff member in each of the eighteen 
schools together with a letter explaining the in- 
vestigation. Along with these, an envelope was 
given to the teachers which was addressed to the 
Teacher Personnel Research Committee; they 
had the option of returning the social distance 
scale to the Committee by mail or by leaving it 
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sealed with the central office staff of the school 
where it was picked up by the investigator. 

Table V gives data showing the possible num - 
ber (277) of responses which could have been 
received from each school and the actual num- 
ber (222) of responses obtained which was slight- 
ly over eighty percent of the total possible. 


TABLE V 


SHOWS THE POSSIBLE RESPONSES AND RE- 
SPONSES RECEIVED FROM EACH SCHOOL 
STAFF TO THE TEACHER-TEACHER 
SOCIAL DISTANCE SCALE 


Possible 
Responses 


8 
11 
9 
13 
10 
10 
26 
13 
22 (59) 
18 
27 
ll 
14 
23 
12 
5 
10 
45 (74) 


Responses 
Received 


"TO 


The only exceptions to all of the teaching 
staff members ‘receiving social distance scales 
for rating were in Schools land R. It was de- 
cided that, because of the large number of per- 
sons on the teaching staffs (59 and 74 respec- 
tively), ratings should only be gathered from 
the teachers belonging to subject matter fields 
or departments in which the persons in the in- 
vestigation taught. Subsequently, twenty-two 
teachers in School I and forty-five teachers in 
School R were included in the ratings. A spec- 
ial flyer was attached to the social distance 
scales in each of these schools explaining why 
only a limited number of teachers was used. 
The reasons for this were: (1) that individual 
teachers in so large a teaching group may not 
have had opportunity to become acquainted well 
enough with other staff members to rate them, 
and (2) the largeness of the two groups did not 
make it seem feasible that individual members 


4 
8 
8 
6 
10 
21 
12 
19 
16 
22 
1l 
17 
7 
5 
5 
33 
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would cooperate too willingly in rating so many 
other people even if they knew them. 

The purpose in collecting the data was to ob- 
tain, as has been stated eirlier, social distance 
ratings of teichers studied and, in particular 
schools, to ascertain the modified soc iometric 
modes of the teaching group. The ratings were 
kept strictly anonymous with exception of knowl- 
edge of the identity of responses by the persons 
in the investigation. In this w.y it was felt that 
the staffs’ ritings would be more valid and re- 
liable. 


Teacher-Student and Student-Teacher Social 
Distance Scales 


These two social distance scales were adapt- 
ed and modified for particular use from the 
Classroom Social Distance Scale mentioned earl- 
ier. The Teacher-Student ind Student-Teacher. 
Social Distance Scales are almost identical in 
form, with minor changes in directions and word- 
ing, to the Teacher-Teacher Social Distance 
Scale. Because of their similarities, they are 
considered together in this section. 

During the first interview a copy of the Teach- 
er-Student Social Distance Scale was given to 
each of the forty-one teachers together with an 
envelope. Upon rating each one of the classes 
he taught, among which was the particular class 
of students selected for this aspect of study and 
the audio-recording described earlier, the teach- 
er delivered the envelpe sealed into the hands of 
the investigator. From his rating, for the stud- 
ents in the class which was recorded, a score 
was obtained which was used in the study. This 
score ranged in number from one to five, with 
one indicating the higher score. 

The investigator administered the Student- 
Teacher Social Distance Scale to the students in 
the classes which had been selected for later 
audio-recordings. Students rited all of the tea- 
chers they were being instructed by during the 
second semester of the school year 1952-1953. 
The teachers who were rated varied due to dif- 
ferent courses tiken by students, but the one 
constant was the rating of the teacher being stud- 
ied and in whose classroom the rating was being 
done. Eighty-nine percent of the possible re - 
sponses were obtained, or 1018 student ratings 
out of a possible 1139 used in the investigation. 

From the students’ ratings of the teachers in 
the investigation, over-all scores were obtained 
for each ind used in the study. The scores were 
between one and five, with one indicating the high- 
er score. 

It would be well to point out again that three 
kinds of scores or sets of choices were obtained 
from each of the three Social Distance Scales. 
Page two produced responses in the form of rat- 
ings of social acceptance and distance while page 
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three of all the scales had questions whichasked 
for responses in the form of first, second or 
third choices of friends and of persons who were 
most socially competent. 

E.ch of the social distance scales which have 
been described in detail above was designed to 
get the same basic kinds of information from 
the teachers, one class of their students and 
from colleagues. Thus various kinds of social 
distance scales hive the following designations 
so as to avoid confusion. Hereafter, the sc.iles 
are referred to as §.D.S. and are preceded by 
the words Teacher-Teacher, Teacher-Student 
or Student-Teacher. If Teacher-Teacher S. D. 
S. is used it means that it is a school stiff re- 
sponse, Teacher-Student S.D.S. means it is 
the teacher’s response for his students, and 
Student-Teacher S.D.S. contain responses by 
students. Further, one instrument, the Teach- 
er-Teacher S.D.S. was used to gather respon- 
ses from both the teacher and the staff. There- 
fore, in order to keep the teacher’s response 
separate from the staff responses, behind the 
designation of Teacher-Teacher S.D.S. is par- 
entheticaily either the word (Subject) or (St.ff) 
standing for teacher and staff responses respec- 
tively. 


The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory, hereafter referred to as the M.M. P.I., 
was chosen as the personality measuring instru- 
ment from which certain measures of personally 
rated social adjustment could be abstracted and 
used in this study. The M.M.P.I. was chosen 
because of the following reasons: (1) a survey 
of the existing personality instruments was made 
and experts’ critical analyses, such as contained 
in Buros (16), of them were read; the literature 
tended to reveal that the M.M. P.I. was as good 
or better than other such inventories ind was 
more valid and reliable, (2) the comparative 
ease and facility with which administration of 
the instrument could be accomplished with forty- 
one teachers in eighteen different locations, (3) 
the test lent itself to the combining of more than 
one of its scales into a composite termed ‘‘so- 
cial competence, ’’ and (4) the M.M.P.I. yields, 
among other trait scores, a single quantitative 
score on an additional trait known as Social In- 
troversion (SI) which was also used in this in- 
vestigation. 

The prevalent opinion is that the subjective, 
structured, paper and pencil personality inven- 
tories are at best not to be relied upon to any 
great extent. The M.M.P.I. however, is rec- 
ognized as being among the better available in- 
struments. Ellis (21) states: 


Among the newer questionnaires the M. M. 
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P.I. appears to be the most promising, 
perhaps because it gets away from the 
type of administration which has hither- 
to been almost synonymous with person- 
ality testing. 


Richards (37) corroborates this view in one 
of the more recent reviews of the validation of 
personality inventories as follows: 


The Minnesota Scale is in our opinion 
the best of the exhaustive questionnaire 
type scales; it is that most readily used 
by the patient and most easily scored; 
it permits a focus clinically on those 
answers that are of most interest, i.e., 
the atypical answers. 


Ellis (21) further reports that out of fifteen 
validations of the M.M.P.I. ten were positive 
validations, three were questionable, and two 
were negative. Of four other personality inven- 
tories compared with the M M.P.I. the nearest 
inventory to approach it was the Woodworth Per- 
sonal Data Sheet with only eleven positive valida- 
tions out of twenty-nine, four being questionable 
and fourteen negative. 

The M.M. P.I. gives scores on four validat- 
ing scales and the nine basic personality scales. 
The four validating scales are a question scale, 
lie scale, validity or (F) scale, and a test atti- 

* tude of (K) scale. The personality scales on 
which scores can be calculated are those for Hy- 
pochondriasis, Depression, Hysteria, Psycho- 
pathic Deviate, Masculinity-Femininity of Inter- 
ests, Paranoia, Psychasthenia, Hypomania, and 
Schizophrenia. 

The scales are based upon clinical cases clas- 
sified according to conventional psychiatric no- 
menclature. The descriptions follow. 

The Question Score (?): The Question score 
is a validating score consisting simply of the 
total number of items put in the ‘‘Cannot say’’ 
category. The size of this score affects other 
scores. 

The Lie Score (L): The Lie score is also a 
validating score that affords a measure of the 
degree to which the subject may be attempting 
to falsify his scores by always choosing the re- 
sponse which places him in the most acceptable 
light. 

The Validity Score (F): The Validity score 
is not a personality scale, but serves as a check 
on the validity of the whole record. If the F 
score is high, the other scales are likely to be 
invalid either because the subject was careless, 
or unable to comprehend the items, or because 
someone made extensive errors in entering the 
items on the record sheet. 

The K Score (K): The K score is used essen- 
tially as a correction factor to sharpen the dis- 
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criminatory power of the clinical variables 
measured by the Inventory. As such, K acts 
as a suppressor variable. 

The Hypochrondriasis Scale (Hs): The Hs 
scale is a measure of amount of abnormal con- 
cern over bodily functions. 

The Depression Scale (D): The D scale 
measures the extent of the clinically recognized 
symptom complex, depression. 

The Hysteria Scale (Hy): The Hy scale meas- 
ures the degree to which the subject is like pa- 
tients who have developed conversion-type hys- 
teria symptoms. 

The Psychopathic Deviate Scale (Pd): The 
Pd scale measures the similarity of the subject 
to a group of persons whose main difficulty lies 
in their absence of deep emotional response, 
their inability to profit from experience, and 
their disregard for social mores. 

The Interest Scale (Mf): This scale measures 
the tendency toward masculinity or femininity 
of interest pattern; a high score indicates an in- 
terest pattern corresponding to that of the op- 
posite sex. 

The Paranoia Scale (Pa): The Pa scale was 
derived by contrasting normal persons with a 
group of clinic patients who were characterized 
by suspiciousness, oversensitivity, and delus- 
ions of persecution. 

The Psychasthenia Scale (Pt): The Pt scale 
measures the similarity of the subject to psychi- 
atric patients who are troubled by phobias and 
compulsive behavior. 

The Schizophrenia Scale (Sc): The Sc scale 
measures the similarity of the subject’s respon- 
ses to those patients who are characterized by 
bizarre and unusual thoughts or behavior. 

The Hypomania Scale (Ma): The Ma scale 
measures the personality factor characteristic 
of persons with marked overactivity in thought 
and action. 

The basic concept of the Inventory assumes 
that among the entire 550 items there are group- 
ings of items that can form additional scales. 
The K-factor scale was developed in sucha 
manner. An additional scale to those a bove, 
and one from which quantitative scores are used 
in this investigation, is the Social I. E. Scale 


(Si) which aims to measure the tendency to with- 


draw from social contact with others. This 
scale is especially valuable for use with normals; 
under such heading the teachers in this study are 
assumed to belong. 

The M.M.P.I. is copyrighted in an individual 
form and in a pencil and paper group form. De- 
cision was made to use the group form and, sub- 
sequently, each of the forty-one teachers re - 
ceived a copy of the test in group form together 
with an answer sheet designed for machine scor- 
ing. Since the Inventory is not timed, and since 
the directions appear on the front cover of the 
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test booklet, no instructions were offered the 
subjects. Test booklets and completed answer 
sheets were collected during the next visitation. 
The responses were machine scored and individ- 
ual profiles made of each teacher by the Student 
Counseling Center at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. The data and interpretations placed on them 
are confidential so they do not directly appear in 
the investigation. M.M.P.I. profiles yield esti- 
mates directly in T-scores for the Social Intro- 
version (Si) scale which were used in the investi- 
gation. The lower the score the less there is 
tendency to social introversion or withdrawal 
from social contact with others. 

After consultation with two qualified c lini - 
cians experienced in the use of the M.M. P.I. as 
an instrument for personality diagnosis, it was 
mutually decided that another measure, which 
was termed ‘‘Socia! Competence, ’’ could be ob- 
tained from a composite interpretation of relat~ 
ed traits as shown on the teachers’ profiles. 
‘‘Social Competence’’ here was considered to 
mean the same _ s defined in Section I, page 100. 
The rank ordering of teachers, using the inter- 
prétations of the two qualified clinicians, for 
‘social competence’’ was based on the following 
assumptions: (1) that the records belong to a 
so-called ‘‘normal’’ group of individuals, who at 
the time had no gross physical or mental illness, 
(2) that the more free the individual is from neu- 
rotic conflicts, the better adjusted he is, and 
therefore the more competent in his social en- 
vironmental interactions, and (3) that excessive 
‘‘socializing’’ may be a function of anxiety, or 
in other words, an individual may ‘‘socialize’’ 
without being ‘‘competent. ”’ 

The records were first dichotomized, in the 
procedure for placing the teachers inrankorder, 
according to their deviations from the mean T- 
score. Those who had scores of two or more 
sigmas above or below the mean were placed in 
a lower group, on the basis of the statistics giv- 
en by one of the authors of the instrument that 
T-scores above seventy occur in only one out of 
seven records of normal people. 

The extent and nature of the deviating columns 
were taken into consideration next. Due to the 
particular nature of the Mf and Pa columns, a 
great deal of caution was used in their interpre- 
tation. Interpretations were based on the con- 
figurations rather than single elevations in any 
single column. According to statistics given by 
Meehletal in his ‘‘Pattern Analysis of the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory’’, the 
most usual peaks in normal persons are on: 

(1) the Ma (Hypomania Scale) plus the Pd (Psycho- 
pathic Deviate Scale); (2) Ma (Hypomania Scale); 
(3) Hy (Hysteria Scale); and (4) Pt (Psychasthen- 
ia Scale) plus Pd (Psychopathic Deviate Scale). 
The profiles were judged accordingly onthe basis 
of the above scales peaks, always taking into 
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consideration the extent of the individual peak 
and its relationship to the other relatively high 
and low points from the view of ‘‘social compe- 
tence. ”’ 

The records were judged finally for the Si 
(Social Introversion Scale) scores and the ex- 
tent to which the ‘‘socialization, ’’ as indicated 
by this column, would be successful and norm- 
ally gratifying to the subject and those around 
him, on the basis of the personality make-up 
obtained from the configurations in the afore- 
mentioned columns. Thus there was a good 
deal of re-shuffling after the initial grouping; 
the final ranking is the result of a composite of 
all the named factors which could indicate ‘‘so- 
cial competence. ’’ The rank order of the forty- 
one teachers was converted to individual T-scores 
which were used in the investigation. The high- 
er the T-score the more socially competent the 
individual is. 


Audio-Recorded Teaching Presentation Social 
Ratings 


Earlier in the investigation it was stated 
that an audio-recording was taken of a selected 
teaching presentation. It has also been prev- 
iously explained that subsequent to the record- 
ing, a rating scale was constructed which was 
divided into two different sections. One section 
was comprised of items purporting to measure 
professional teaching competence while the other 
section was composed of items measuring so- 
cial competence. The same recordings of tea- 
ching presentations which were rated for teach- 
ing competence by the two trained persons were 
also simultaneously rated for social competence. 
The method of attaining the single score for each 
teacher was the same as stated in the section 
devoted to Audio-Recorded Teaching Presenta- 
tion Professional Ratings, page i05. The low 
score indicates the high rating. 


Reliability and Validity of Social Competence 
Criteria 


A reliability estimate was obtained between 
the two raters who estimated the social compe- 
tence of the forty-one subjects from the audio- 
recordings. The data reveals that there exists 
a high relationship (+. 99) between the raters us- 
ing the same instrument to measure the same 
recordings. No other reliability estimates 
were made of the other instruments measuring 
social competence and interaction. Table VI 
contains the intercorrelations of the five instru- 
ments used to measure social factors. 

The relationships shown in Table VI which 
exist between measures of social factors are 
not too high but it would seem reasonable to 
assume that the opinions of the raters were re- 
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liable and valid at the time of rating and for the 
instruments used. 

To summarize briefly, the discussion in this 
section has been devoted to a description of the 
design of the investigation, how the selection of 
the forty-one teachers was made, the six criter- 
ia of teaching success and seven measures of 
social factors, and the method by which the data 
were collected. Attempt is made where possible 
to show the validity and reliability of the instru- 
ments and the representativeness of the selected 
population. 


SECTION II 
ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


THE COLATION and analysis of these 
data were accomplished according to procedures 
set forth in the materials to follow. After all of 
the raw scores for the various criteria for teach- 
ing success and social competence had been as- 
sembled and placed in an over-all table, it was 
decided that the State Department X-Ratings, Ad- 
ministrator M-Blank Ratings, and the investigat- 
or’s M-Blank Rating would be combined into a 
Single composite score. This was accomplish- 
ed for each teacher in the study by first totaling 
and then averaging the two M-Blank scores. The 
resultant average M-Blank score was then totaled 
and averaged with the State Department X-Rating 
Score. A final composite score was derived. 

Intercorrelations were then calculated and co- 
efficients obtained between each of the four teach- 
ing efficiency measures and the seven social com- 
petency measures for a total of fifty-five correl- 
ations. Significant relationships of +.300 or 
above were found in twenty-five of the fifty-five 
correlations, and twelve were +.500 or higher. 

It was next ascertained if mean differences 
existed between the most successful teachers 
and least successful teachers. It was arbitrar- 
ily decided that approximately one-third, or four- 
teen persons, would comprise an upper group 
and fourteen people a lower group. The four 
teaching efficiency criteria were employed con- 
secutively to select a different group each of 14 
high and 14 low teachers. 

Comparisons were made between pairs of 
teachers, comparing the first most successful 
and least successful teacher followed by the next 
most successful teacher and next least success- 
ful teacher, etc. The most successful teachers 
were higher a total of 227 times, even fifty-five 
times and lower 110 times than the least suc- 
cessful teachers in paired mean differences on 
all seven measures of social competence. Where 
the teacher self-evaluation was used to select 
the fourteen upper and fourteen lower teachers, 
the fourteen least successful teachers here pro- 
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vide the only exception of achieving higher paired 
mean differences. 

Modified sociograms of friendship and social 
competence choices were tabulated from answers 
to the last two questions of page 3 of the social 
distance scales. After all of the first, second 
and third choices were totaled for both social 
competence and friendship, it was decided that 
modified sociograms would be drawn for illustra- 
tion purposes only of the three most successful 
teachers and the three least successful teachers 
with their respective school staffs. Identifica- 
tion of the three most and three least successful 
teachers was made from the four tables of mean 
differences. The chosen teachers were those 
who appeared most consistently, without rever- 
sal to the opposite group, in their respective 
high or low groups. Once selected, sociograms 
were drawn of these teachers in relation to their 
respective school staffs and are shown on the 
next several pages with accompanying explana- 
tions. 

The modified sociograms show that teachers 
11, 14 and 20 received a total of sixty-six first, 
second and third choices in social competence 
from their students out of a possible total of 354 
responses whereas teachers 2, 45 and47 re- 
ceived a total of ten choices out of a possible 171. 
The most successful teachers, 11, 14, and 20 
received twelve first, second and third choices 
in social competence out of a possible total of 
138 school staff responses. The three least suc- 
cessful teachers, 2, 45 and 47 were chosen two 
times by their school staffs whose first, second 
and third choices in social competence totaled 
117. 

The three most successful teachers received 
totals of seventeen school staff and fifty-four 
student friendship choices out of 138 and 354 to- 
tal possible responses respectively. Three 
school staff and ten student friendship choices 
were received by the three least successful tea- 
chers from possible total responses of 117 and 
171 respectively. 

When compared with individual members of 
their respective teaching staffs in social compe- 
tence and friendship choices, the three most 
successful teachers appear to be among the lead- 
ers or at least have sub-leader status. The three 
least successful teachers, on the other handare 
relative fringers and isolates. 

Tables VII, VIII, [X and X present analyses 
in percentage of the number of friendship and so- 
cial competence responses each of the six teach- 
ers received and a percentage comparison show- 
ing differences between the three most and three 
least successful teachers. The three most suc- 
cessful teachers, 11, 14 and 20, received 10.4% 
and 12. 9% whereas the three least successful 
teachers, 2, 45 and 47 obtained . 98% and 7. 4% 
of the total staff and student social competence 
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MODIFIED SOCIOGRAM OF THE STAFF IN 

SCHOOL M DEPICTING PARTIAL STAFF 

SOCIAL COMPETENCE AND FRIENDSHIP 
a FOR TEACHERS 20 AND 27. 
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MODIFIED SOCIOGRAM OF THE STAFF IN 

SCHOOL F DEPICTING PARTIAL STAFF 

SOCIAL COMPETENCE AND FRIENDSHIP 
CHOICES FOR a 2 AND 60. 
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MODIFIED SOCIOGRAM OF THE STAFF IN 

SCHOOL H DEPICTING PARTIAL STAFF 

SOCIAL COMPETENCE AND FRIENDSHIP 
CHOICES FOR TEACHER 45. 
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TABLE VI 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF SOCIAL CRITERIA RATINGS 
Correlation 
Rating 1 2 3 4 5 

Teacher-Teacher Social 

Teacher-Student Social 

Student-Teacher Social 

Recording Ratings of 

Social Competence +.278 +.315 
M.M.P.I. (Social 

Competence Scale) -. 385 -. 282 7.477 
M.M. P.I. (Social Intro- 

version Scale) -. 186 -.077 -.104 -. 007 -. 093 


Note: The coefficients for the M.M.P.I. (Social Competence Scale) with minus signs 
are actually positive correlations. 


TABLE VII 


DEPICTING DATA WHICH SHOWS THREE MOST SUCCESSFUL AND THREE LEAST SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHERS AND STAFF SOCIAL COMPETENCE CHOICES RECEIVED BY THEM 


Social Competence Social Competence Social Competence 


lst Choices 2nd Choices 3rd Choices 
Teacher No. Possible No. No. Possible No. No. Possible No. 
School No. Rec’d No. in % Rec’d No. in % Rec’d No. in% 


Three Most Successful Teachers 
I 1l 


1 19 5% 1 19 5% 0 19 O% 
I 14 2 19 10% 0 19 0% 2 19 10% 
M 20 3 1l 27% 2 11 18% 1 11 9% 
Average Total 14% 9. 3% .6. 3% 
Three Least Successful Teachers 
F 2 0 10 O% 0 10 % 1 10 1% 
H 45 0 12 O% 1 12 8% 0 12 O% 
N 47 0 17 O% 0 17 O% 0 17 % 
Average Total % 2. 6% . 33% 


Average Grand Total of Staff Social Competence Choices received by 

the Three Most Successful Teachers 10. 4% 
Average Grand Total of Staff Social Competence Choices Received by 

the Three Least Successful Teachers - 98% 
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TABLE VIII 


DEPICTING DATA WHICH SHOWS THREE MOST SUCCESSFUL AND THREE LEAST SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHERS AND STUDENT SOCIAL COMPETENCE CHOICES RECEIVED BY THEM 


Social Competence Social Competence Social Competence 
lst Choices 2nd Choices 3rd Choices 
Teacher No. Possible No. No. Possible No. No. Possible No. 
School No. Rec’d No. in% Rec’d No. in% Rec’d No. in% 
Three Most Successful Teachers 
I 11 12 43 28% 3 43 ™% 3 43 ™% 
I 14 8 43 18% 6 43 14% 8 43 18% 
M 20 10 32 3% 10 32 3% 6 32 1% 
Average Total 16% 8% 14. & 
Three Least Successful Teachers 

F 2 0 10 % 1 10 10% 2 10 20% 
H 45 0 19 % 3 19 16% 4 19 21% 
N 47 0 28 % 0 28 % 0 28 % 
Average Total % 8. 6% 13. &% 
Average Grand Total of Student Social Competence Choices Received by 

the Three Most Successful Teachers 12. 9% 
Average Grand Total of Student Social Competence Choices Received by 

the Three Least Successful Teachers 7.4% 

TABLE 


DEPICTING DATA WHICH SHOWS THREE MOST SUCCESSFUL AND THREE LEAST SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL STAFF FRIENDSHIP CHOICES RECEIVED BY THEM 


Friendship Friendship Friendship 
1st Choices 2nd Choices 3rd Choices 
Teacher No. Possible No. No. Possible No. No. Possible No. 
School No. Rec’d No. in% Rec’d No. in% Rec’d No. in% 
Three Most Successful Teachers 
I 11 4 19 21% 2 19 10% 1 19 5% 
I 14 3 19 16% 1 19 5% 2 19 10% 
M 20 2 11 18% 1 11 % 1 1l % 
Average Total 18% 8% 8% 
Three Least Successful Teachers 
F 2 0 10 % 1 10 10% 1 10 10% 
H 45 0 12 % 1 12 8% 0 12 % 
N 47 0 17 % 0 17 % 0 17 O% 
Average Total % &% 3. 3% 


Average Grand Total of Staff Friendship Choices Received by Three 

Most Successful Teachers 11. 3% 
Average Grand Total of Staff Friendship Choices Received by Three 

Least Successful Teachers 3.1% 
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choices respectively. For friendship responses 
from the staffs and students, the upper three 
teachers received totals of 11. 3% and 14. 7% 
while the lower teachers obtained totals of 3.1% 
and 7. 0% respectively. 


SECTION IV 
SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


THE PERSONS studied in this investiga- 
tion were forty-one in-service teachers in eight- 
een Wisconsin Senior High Schools, and were 
graduates from the School of Education of the 
University of Wisconsin between the years 1940- 
1952 inclusive. All of the teachers were located 
in public educational institutions within a defined 
geographical area bounded by a circle whose rad- 
ius extended fifty miles from Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

The normative-survey method of investigation 
was followed in this study. The instruments em- 
ployed yielded data which fell into two major 
categories: data that were relative to teaching 
success and data that were relative to socialcom- 
petence, social interaction and group structure. 

Success in teaching was identified by obtain- 
ing an over-all judgment for each individual by 
using the following composite teaching criteria: 
(1) teacher self-ratings, (2) adapted M-blank 
ratings by local administration, (3) state depart- 
ment supervisory X-ratings, (4) student’s ratings 
of teachers, (5) opinion of a trained observer, 
and (6) ratings by qualified persons of classroom 
teaching through audio-recordings. Data regard- 
ing social aspects were identified by: (1) socio- 
metric techniques modified for use in classroonis 
and with staff and students, (2) opinions of judges 
of social competency as heard in audio-record- 
ings of teaching presentations, and (3) teacher 


self-rated social adjustment and competency tests. 


Inter-correlations were obtained for all of the 
variables measured. Mean differences of the 
fourteen most successful and fourteen least suc- 
cessful teachers were calculated. The three 
most and least successful teachers were next 
identified and modified sociograms showing their 
friendship and social competence status in rela- 
tion to their respective teaching staffs were con- 
structed. 

The purpose of the present investigation as 
initially stated in section one was to determine 
the relationship between success in teaching and 
certain factors of social interaction, individual 
social competence and inter-personal-group 
modes. Certain questions seemed related tothe 
problem. These together with the conclusions 
reached are as follows: 


1. Does the concurrent use of instruments such 
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as sociometric techniques, audio-recording 
ratings, observation, personal adjustment 
inventories, and teacher ratings provide 

worthwhile measures of teaching success? 


Summary 

Coefficients of correlation were obtained 
for all of the various instruments used in 
this study. Twenty-five of the fifty-five cor- 
relations show significant relationships (+.300 
or above) between each other and twelve co- 
efficients are +.500 or more. Social dis- 
tance scores have been ascertained for each 
teacher and for each teaching staff to which 
he belongs. Twenty-nine of the forty-one 
teachers in the investigation have indicated 
by their social distance scores, which are 
lower than the teaching staffs’ scores of them, 
that they accept their colleagues more than 
they ure themselves accepted by the groups. 
Equal or mutual acceptance by both the staff 
and the teacher is found in two cases, teach- 
ers 48 and 53. The other ten teachers ac- 
cept their colleagues less than the staffs ac- 
cept them. Modified sociograms of the teach- 
ing staffs and one class each of the three 
most successful and three least successful 
teachers are to be foundonpages 112 through 
121. Patterns of group structure were found, 
and individual group leaders, fringers, and 
isolates were identified. The summary un- 
der question 2 which follows gives a more 
thorough explanation. 


Conclusion 

The concurrent use of sociometric tec h- 
niques, audio-recording ratings, ovserva- 
tional and administrative evalu.:tions, and per- 
sonal adjustment self-ratings would appear 
to provide partial measures of teaching suc- 
cess. Some of the coefficients of correlation 
obtained in this study in the area of social 
competence were such as to merit further 
study. The modified sociograms and social 
distance scores appear to provide definite in- 
sights into why the individual person may 
succeed or fail as a teacher. Thethree most 
successful teachers in this investigation are 
all, for example, in positions of comparative 
leadership is shown in the modified socio- 
grams and are greatly accepted as members 


of the teaching group to which they belong. 
The three least successful teachers in the 


study as depicted in the sociograms are fring- 
ers or relative isolates in their respective 
teaching staffs and are not too well accepted 
socially. 


. Can definite patterns of group social struc- 


tures be established for the teacher and his 
classes, and for the teacher and the partic- 
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ular school staff to which he belongs? 


Summary 

Examples of such group social structure 
patterns are shown in the modified socio- 
grams in section III. The sociograms were 
specifically drawn to show the three most suc- 
cessful teachers (11, 14 and 20 in schools I 
and M), and the three least successful teach- 
ers (2, 45, and 47 in schools F, H and N), in 
relation to the particular class studied and 
staff group structures of which they were 
part. Teachers 29, 44, 27, 5, 55, 49, and 
60 are also included in the modified socio- 
grams because they were members of the 
above school staffs. Teachers 11, 14 and 20, 
the three most successful, received social 
competence choices from their students total- 
ing sixty-six and from their teaching staffs 
totaling twelve out of 354 and 138 poss ible 
choices, respectively. The three most suc- 
cessful teachers received friendship choices 
from staffs and students totaling seventeen 
and fifty-four, whereas the three least suc- 
cessful teachers received three and ten total 
friendship choices, respectively. 

The three most successful teachers appear 
to be teaching staff group leaders or have at 
least sub-group leader status, while the three 
least successful teachers are found to be iso- 
lates and fringers. 


Conclusion 

It would appear that definite patterns of 
group social structures can be established 
for the teacher and his classes as well as for 
the teacher and the particular teaching staff 
of which he is a part. 


. Is there a relationship between these group 
social structures and success in teaching ? 


Summary 

Tables IX and X, Section III, contain data 
showing the three most successful with the 
three least successful teachers and the first, 
second, and third friendship choices received 
by them from colleagues and one class of their 
students. The average grand total of staff 
friendship choices received by the three most 
successful teachers is 11.3% whereas the 
three least successful teachers received only 
3.1%. The average grand total of student 
friendship choices received by the three most 
successful teachers is 14. M% and that for the 
three least successful teachers is M%. 


Conclusion 

The most successful teachers appear to be 
more popular and held in greater esteem as 
friends by their colleagues and students than 
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are the least successful teachers. The more 
effective teachers occupy positions of leader- 
ship and higher status whereas the poorer 
teachers are isolates or have only one mutual 
friend on the staff. 


. Is there a relationship between the teacher’s 


self-concept of social adjustment and his 
teaching success? 


A. The Teacher-Teacher Social Distance 
Scale (Self-Rating) 


Summary 

Little or no relationship was found between 
the teacher’s self-concept or social adjust- 
ment and teaching success with one exception. 
A low but significant correlation (+. 321) ex- 
ists between the teacher’s self-evaluation of 
his teaching and his self-rating of how he be- 
lieves he is socially accepted by the group of 
teachers of which he is a member. Slight 
negative relationship (-. 045) is found between 
the composite score of Supervisory Ratings 
and the Teacher-Teacher Social Distance 
Scale while a correlation of +. 133 is shown 
between the Pupil Reaction to Instruction re- 
sponses and the self-rated Teacher-Teacher 
Social Distance Scale. Almost no relation- 
ship (+. 032) is indicated between the Profes- 
sional Recording ratings and the Teacher- 
Teacher Social Distance Scale (self-rated). 


Conc \usion 

From the data presented it can be conclud- 
ed that the teacher’s concept of how well he 
feels he is accepted by his colleagues bears 
little or no resemblance to the degree of suc- 
cess he attains in teaching. The fact that 
there is a low but significant relationship be- 
tween the teacher’s own ratings of his teach- 
ing and social acceptance leads the investi- 
gator to wonder to what extent teachers are 
subjectively biased in all phases of their liv- 
ing and whether self-evaluations are critical 
enough to be considered valuable inclusions 
for measuring efficiency in teaching. 


B. The Teacher-Student Social Distance 
Scale (Teacher Self-Rating) 


Summary 

Correlations (+. 150, -. 068, and +. 166) 
between the Teacher-Student Social Distance 
Scale and the composite criteria of success 
in teaching are insignificant in all cases ex- 
cept for the Professional Recording ratings 
(+. 441). 


Conclusion 
It is concluded that the teacher’s estima- 
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tion of how well he is accepted by his students 
has little to do with how well he is teaching. 

It is possible that in rating himself for accept- 
ability by students he places greater weight 
on the oral factor and abstract factors in tea- 
ching to the exclusion of other prime requi- 
sites. This could account for the significant 
relationship found between the teacher’s self- 
estimation of acceptability by students and 
the Professional Recording ratings which were 
based entirely on oral and classroom sounds 
from audio-recordings. 


C. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory 


Summary 

Two self-rated scores from each teacher 
were obtained from this inventory; one score 
indicates the amount of tendency toward so- 
cial introversion and the other toward social 
competency. The higher the score in the 
former case the more the teacher tends to- 
ward undesired social tendencies; in the lat- 
ter case the reverse is true. Thus correla- 
tions with negative signs constitute positive 
relationships where comparisons are made 
with social competency. 

Moderately high coefficients of correlation 
(-.567, -.255, -.464, and -5.19) were found 
in almost all cases between Social Competency 
and the composite measures of teaching suc- 
cess. Social Introversion scores when com- 
pared with the teacher efficiency criteria were 
~.471, +.776, -.031, and -. 048. 


Conclusion 

Social introversion, as part of the M.M. 
P.I. does appear to be moderately significant 
(-. 411) to the amount of success a teacher 
achieves. In other words, the teacher him- 
self may indicate he is socially introverted 
and can still be judged adequate as a teacher 
by others. One particular point worth noting 
is that the teacher who judges himself most 
socially introverted seems to believe himself 
to be the better teacher (+. 776 between the 
Teacher Self-Evaluation and SI score). 


When the composite of many social factors 6. 


measured in the M.M. P.I. are combined in- 
to the Social Competence score there seems 
to be good internal consistency. A moderate 
degree of relationship appears to exist be - 
tween teacher success and how well the teach- 
ers judge he is socially competent. 


5. Are the teaching staff and student group’s 
concepts of the teacher’s social acceptabil- 
ity related to efficiency in teaching? 


A. Teacher-Teacher Social Distance Scale 
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(Staff Rating) 


Sum 

Moderately high relationships (+. 431, 
+.581 and +. 352) were found to exist between 
the staff’s rating of the individual teacher 
for social acceptability and measures of 
teaching success except with the teacher’s 
personal estimate (-. 088) of his own teach- 
ing. 


Conclusion 

The degree to which a teaching staff ina 
school socially accepts each one of its indi- 
vidual members has a definite relationship 
to the performance of each person on the 
staff. Inasmuch as there is slight negative 
relationship between the teacher’s rating of 
his own teaching and the staff’s social accept- 
ance of him, it is concluded that the individ- 
ual teacher and the teaching staff do not con- 
sider the same aspects, especially in area 
of social acceptance, to be of equal value in 
attaining success in teaching. 


B. Student-Teacher Social Distance Scale 
(Student Rating) 


Summary 

Significant coefficients of correlation 
(+.702, +. 750, and +. 369) were found to ex- 
ist, in all but one case (+. 069, Teacher Self- 
Evaluation and S-TSDS), between the Student- 
Teacher Social Disthnce Scale ratings and 
teaching success measures. 


Conclusion 

The degree to which the students in the 
teacher’s classes accept him socially is to 
a considerable extent related to his effective- 
ness as a teacher. It is further evident that 
the teacher, in appraising his own profes- 
sional acts, does not include social accept- 
ance by his students as one of the requisites 
to teaching success, or else the instruments 
used are not refined enough to measure 
the relationship as it exists. 


If there exists a high or low degree of social 
acceptability by the group/s for the individual 
teacher, does there also exist a high or low 
degree of personally judged social adjustment 
and success in teaching? 


Summary 

A coefficient of correlation of -. 255 (pos- 
itive relationship) was obtained between the 
self-rated teaching evaluation and self-rated 
social competency while a +. 321 relationship 
was found existing between the self-rated 
teaching evaluation and the subject’s self- 
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rating on the Social Distance Scale. Coeffic- 
ients of correlation of +. 069 and -. 0&5 were 
obtained between the particular class and 
staff ratings of the teacher on the Social Dis- 
tance Scale and his self-evaluation of teach- 
ing. 


Conclusion 

The degree to which a teacher is success- 
ful in his veroal communication ina class- 
room apparently has definite bearing on his 
effectiveness as a teicher. The social com- 
petencies of oral interaction such as eliciting 
willing responses from students by construc- 
tive and encouraging comments; the degree 
to which cooperation is offered in class plan- 
ning, activities, evaluation, and total learning 
process; the ability to take a joke and joining 
in with the class in a good laugh; being self- 
controlled in the midst of conflicting demands 
and never sounding angry, etc. , are pertin- 
ent to the success of the teacher. 

The relatively low relationship (+.171) ex- 
isting between the Teacher Self-Evaluation 
Rating Scale and the Recording Ratings (So- 
cial Competence) apparently points out that 
either the teacher does not consider, or does 
not have the opportunity to consider because 
of limitations of instruments, oral socialcom- 
petency as important to teacher efficiency as 
the other teaching criteria appear to possess. 


. Do there exist mean differences between the 
most successful teachers and the least suc- 
cessful teachers, as evaluated by the various 
criteria of teaching success, in the measures 
of social competence ? 


Summary 

1) The upper fourteen and lower fourteen 
groups as found by the Composite Score of 
Supervisory Ratings had mean differences in 
which the upper group appears higher in all 
measures of social competence. 

2) It can be observed that the upper group 
of most successful teachers is consistently 
more socially competent than the group of 
least successful teachers where the criter- 
ion of Pupil Reactions to Instruction was used. 

3) Where the criterion of Teacher Se lf - 
Evaluation was used to select the upper and 
lower groups, the fourteen most successful 
teachers have higher mean differences infive 
Social Competence measures. The lower 
group of teachers rate higher in Teacher- 
Teacher S.D.S. (Staff) measure, andno mean 
exists between the two groups in the Teacher- 
Student S.D.S. (Subject). 

4) Higher ratings in five measures of So- 
cial Competence are to be noted for the upper 
group of fourteen teachers where the criter- 
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ion of selection of Upper and Lower groups 
was based on the Recording Ratings (Profes- 
sional Competencies). In two of the meas- 
ures of Social Competence, the Teacher- 
Teacher §.D.S. (Subject) and the M.M. P.I. 
(SI score), the group of fourteen least suc- 
cessful teachers rate higher. 

5) Over-all comparisons of the fourteen 
most successful teachers and the fourteen 
least successful teachers on all seven meas- 
ures of Social Competence are made, andfor 
all the criteria of teaching success. Thecom- 
parisons are made between pairs of teachers, 
comparing the first most successful and the 

east successful teacher followed by the next 
most successful teacher and the next least 
successful teacher, etc. Data shows thatthe 
upper groups of teachers were higher in all 
Social Competence measures (227 compari- 
sons) by twice the amount as the lower groups 
oi teachers. Both upper and lower groups 
were equal in 55 comparisons. 


Conclusion 

There exist definite mean differences be- 
tween the fourteen most successful and four- 
teen least successful teachers in twenty-four 
of-the twenty-eight mean difference scores 
in measures of Social Competence. 

The upper group appears to be higher in 
nearly all cases with four exceptions. These 
exceptions can probably be accounted for by 
the fact that in each case the measures in- 
volved, either the particular teaching criter- 
ia or the social competence criteria, called 
for self-evaluation by teacher and this study 
tends to point out that self-evaluations are 
the least consistent and reliable of the meas- 
ures used, 

It should be noted that the fourteen each 
composing the upper and lower groups were 
different persons or occupied different ranks 
in the respective groups for each of the var- 
ious criteria of success in teaching. 


. Is the individual teacher who is judged as 


either most or least successful in teaching 
also rated correspondingly high or low in 
social competence as found in the modified 
sociograms ? 


Summary 

Teacher numbers 11, 14, and 20 were 
judged to be the three most successful teach- 
ers in the investigation, while teacher num- 
bers 2, 45, and 47 appear to be the least suc- 
cessful. Modified sociograms showing these 
teachers’ social competence in relation to 
their teaching colleagues and one class of 
their students are found in section III. 

Tables VII and VIII, Section III, contain 
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10. Is the variable of length of service in teach- 


data also showing the three most and least 
successful teachers compared in percent for 
first, second, and third social competence 
choices received from the staff andone class 
of their students. The average grand total 
of staff social competence choices received 
by the three most successful teachers was 
10. 4% whereas the three least successful 
teachers received only 0.98%. The average 
grand total of student social competence 
choices received by the three most success- 
ful teachers was 12.9% and the three least 
successful teachers received 7. 4%. 


Conclusion 
The most successful teachers appear to be 
more socially competent than the least suc- 
cessful teachers according to both their col- 
leagues and students. However, the most 
successful teacher is not necessarily the most 
socially competent person in his teaching staff 
according to the modified sociograms made 
from ratings of colleagues and students. To 
what extent the more successful teacher can 
be less socially competent than others in his 
group is not known and to what extent the least 
successful teacher is socially competent is 
not ascertained in this study. 


ing a significant factor in the relationship be- 
tween social acceptance and success in teach- 
ing? 


Summary 

_ In-service teaching has been the major 
occupation and source of income from their 
graduation date for all of the people with ex- 
ception of teacher numbers 7, 9, 29, 30, 42, 
45, and 36. Each of them has been away 
from teaching for a period of time up toa 
maximum of four years between their date of 
college graduation and 1952. The reasons 
given for this were military service, illness, 
other occupations, etc. The maximum length 
of in-service teaching any of the teachers has 
done is twelve years and all of the people vary 
from this maximum down to being first-year 
teachers. (Table III, section II, shows this 
more clearly.) There is no general pattern 
to be found in comparing length of in-service 
teaching with success in teaching. Botha 
successful and unsuccessful teacher can equal- 
ly have one, two, three, five, ten, etc., years 
of experience and one can be judged effective 
while the other is judged ineffective. 

Length of in-service teaching was found to 
be a negligible factor when compared with the 
social acceptability of the teacher and no ap- 
parent relationship can be established be - 
tween these two factors. 


Conclusion 

Length of teaching service does not ap- 
pear to be a significant factor in the relation- 
ship between teacher efficiency and social 
acceptance. Teachers of varying lengths of 
service fall both in the most successful and 
least successful groups without any seeming 
pattern or apparent reason. Teachers who 
have an equal number of years in serviceare 
found to be designated with equal alacrity as 
both most successful and least successful re- 
gardless of the same time lengths of exper- 
ience. 

The three most successful teachers, num- 
bers 11, 14, and 20, who are socially well- 
accepted by their colleagues graduated from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1948, 1948, 
and 1951, respectively. The least success- 
ful teachers, numbers 2, 45, and 47, whoare 
not socially well-accepted graduated in 1949, 
1949, and 1952, respectively. This tends to 
amplify the fact that both relatively good and 
poor teachers may have approximately the 
same length of time in service and still vary 
widely in the degrees of teaching efficiency 
achieved. 


General Conclusions 


The investigator in this study has attempted 
a relatively new sort of evaluation of the teach- 
er from which an educational researcher and 
practitioner may be enabled to obtainfurther 
measures of his profes sional and social com- 
petencies. These competencies especially em- 
phasize the social aspects relevant to how the 
teacher conceives of himself and his role in the 
school, and how colleagues, students, and other 
persons appraise him in that role as teacher. 
The basic question which was raised earlier 
in the study was what constitutes an adequate 
criteria of teacher efficiency. It was wondered 
whether self-evaluations, student ratings, ex- 
pert ratings, and the relationships found between 
them provide adequate measures of the teacher’s 
effectiveness, or whether these techniques (used 
in conjunction with modified sociometric tech- 
niques), audio-recording ratings of classroom 
teaching and self-rated social introversion and 
competency measures taken from a personality 
inventory might not yield further and important 
measures of the teacher’s efficiency. The basic 
question and its sub-question have been answered 
to some extent by the results of this investigation. 
The use of instruments and techmiques in the 
area of social competency with its aspects of 
group acceptance, group structures, group in- 
teraction, and individual social adjustment 
would appear to have proven fruitful in the 
search for more adequate criteria of teaching 
success. The instruments and techniques of 
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investigation employed provide the educational 
researcher, teacher training institution, school 
administration, and the teaching staff with 
means whereby a more well-rounded descrip- 
tion of the teacher and his effectiveness may be 
obtained. 
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CHANGE: THE EFFECT 


Introduction 


IT HAS LONG been recognized that the 
attitudes of teachers are central to curriculum 
change (6:629), and that to change the curricu- 
lum one must change the people that operate it. 
To understand teachers as professional workers, 
Miel (41) indicated the importance of knowing the 
teacher culture, with its characteristic strengths 
and weaknesses, for determining the mode of 
change. On the principles that the attitudes of 
teachers have their anchorage in the group to 
which they belong and that curriculum change is 
a social process developing out of the situation 
in which teachers are working, the writer form- 
ulated the underlying hypothesis of this researca; 
namely, that interaction within the teaching sit- 
uation determines the favorableness and/or un- 
favorableness of teacher attitudes. 

The present experimental study of social at- 
titudes originated in an attempt to determine 
teacher attitudes toward curriculum change at 
the local community level. The researchis lim- 
ited to the attitudes of sixty-five junior high 
school classroom teachers in a New England 
community of approximately 50,000 popu lation. 
The testing locale was selected because the lo- 
cal administrative and teaching staff had been 
actively involved for several months in junior 
high school curriculum revision. 

Three broad implications for curriculum de- 
velopment were considered preliminary to the 
actual research: 


1. The administrative and supervisory staff as 
status leaders might have a means and be in 
a better position to facilitate curriculum de- 
velopment. 


Clearer insight into the teachers’ own feel- 
ings aboutcurriculum change might lead to 
increased teacher competency. 


. The investigation of teacher attitude within 
the particular organization was likely to de- 
termine readiness of change. 
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Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of this exploratory study was 
two-fold: (1) to determine, insofar as possible, 
the favorableness and/or unfavorableness of the 
attitudes of the sixty-five junior high school 
teachers; and (2) to relate the degree of favor- 
ableness to selected variables within the teach- 
ing situation to discover to what extent these var- 
iables were positively related to favorableness 
and to what extent they were the causes of resis~ 
tance to change. 


Definitions 


For reasons of objective research, the term 
attitude is defined in this study as a ‘‘delimited 
totality of behavior’’ (60:51), not as something 
that predicts behavior. It is used interchange- 
ably with opinion, with the distinction that atti- 
tudes include opinions (verbal responses) and 
consist of both verbal and non-verbal responses. 
Since the writer is dealing with verbal ‘‘behav- 
ior, ’’ frequently classified as opinion, this study 
is restricted to verbal responses observable 
through questionnaire and interviewing. The ‘‘be- 
havior’’ of interest to the investigation is the re- 
sponse of individuals to questions which belong 
in the universe of curriculum change, the con- 
cept being investigated. This concept does not 
involve a specific change nor proposed curricu- 
lum organization toward which change is direct- 
ed. Curriculum is thought of as a process, not 
as a body of content; curriculum change, viewed 
as a type of social change becomes, therfore, 
largely a matter of discovering and applying bet- 
ter procedures for improved learning experiences 
for pupils. 


Methodology 


Anattitude scale was first drafted by the writer 
based on the literature in the field of curriculum 
change, together with as complete a knowledge 
and understanding of the local teaching situation 
as possible through direct observations, meet- 
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ings, informal talks, and study of the organiza- 
tion of each junior high school unit and its func- 
tion within the system. The scale contained 
questions about which the teachers, already in- 
volved in curriculum revision, might be expect- 
ed to have attitudes and opinions. The thirty-one 
items covered the following points: estimation 

of the present curriculum, administrative lead- 
ership, teacher responsibility, methods, source 
and result of change, interest in curriculum plan- 
ning, freedom for classroom teaching, and ef- 
fect of the curriculum study on the total school 
system. To each statement on the attitude 
scale was added the question of intensity of feel- 
ing: ‘‘How strongly do you feel about this,?’’ with 
answer categories of ‘‘Not at allstrongly’’, 
‘‘Not so strongly’’, ‘‘Fairly strongly’’, ‘‘Very 
strongly’’, and ‘‘No answer’’. Repeating this 
question after each content item yielded a series 
of intensity answers. 

For measuring the interaction oi teachers 
within the social structure of the six junior high 
schools in the school system, factors within the 
‘‘teacher culture’’ were selected as independent 
variables. Factors in the situation to be relat- 
ed to the degree of favorableness or unfavor- 
ableness of teacher attitudes incurriculum change 
were the variables of the social structure of each 
of the six junior high school units. These vari- 
avles included group relationships among mem- 
bers of the school, teachers, pupils, and admin- 
istrators; the status of teachers in the school 
and in the community; teacher expectations with 
respect to curriculum values extent of accept- 
ance of teachers by others as participating mem- 
bers of the total group; and opportunity for sug- 
gesting curriculum changes. In additiontothese 
independent variables for measuring the situa- 
tion, the variables of age, sex, and professional 
training and experience were selected for deter- 
mining their influence, if any, on the relation- 
ships existing within the teaching groups. 

The administration of the Teacher Attitude 
Scale to the sixty-five junior high school teach- 
ers was followed within four months by an inter- 
view with each teacher in order to gaindeeper 
insight into attitudes and to uncover some of the 
causes and reasons that lay behind expressed at- 
titudes. 


Assumptions Underlying the Study 


Several assumptions underlie this present 
study of teacher attitudes as measured both by 
an attitude scale and by personal interviewing. 

It is assumed that what teachers say they believe 
is actually what they believe. The attitude scale 
was used ina situation in which teachers could 
be expected to tell the truth about their owncon- 
victions and opinions. It is further assumed that 
the individual responses in the interviews were 
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free and complete expressions of attitudes. The 
validity of verbal responses is the basic assump- 
tion of the measuring devices used in the study. 

Murphy and his associates support the valid- 
ity of test content as follows: 


Actions are no more inherently ‘val- 
id’ in the first place, than words. The 
following remarks seem to us patently 
true: Actions are frequently designed to 
distort or conceal ‘true’ attitude quite as 
fully as verbal behavior.... All behav- 
ior is subject to modification in the pro- 
cess of execution from considerations of 
courtesy, expediency, or other social 
pressures. And it is furthermore appar- 
ent that when verbal behavior is used to 
distort or conceal the ‘true’ attitudes, 
the distortion commonly conforms to 
everyday behavior. The reasons forcon- 
cealing ‘true’ attitudes are the same for 
both verbal and ‘overt’ behavior. If con- 
ditions of secrecy, and preferably of 
anonymity, are observed, there is more 
reason to expect free and complete ex- 
pression of attitudes through words, thus 
freed from social pressures, than from 
behaviors which are open to all behold- 
ers.... And, finally, it may be observed 
that a man’s categorical agreement or 
disagreement with a rather strongly stat- 
ed opinion about the Chinese, or Jews, or 
Rotarians, or Communists, is in every- 
day life regarded (i: the man is sincere) 
as a significant part of his behavior. - 
There seems to be no reason why this 
behavior should suddenly become non- 
significant when it is made the subject 
of careful inquiry, particularly if motives 
of insincerity are reduced to a minimum. 
(44:912) 


Whether or not a person acts in accordance 
with his attitudes is a question apart from its 
measurement and definition. That a teacher 
favors curriculum change and endorses favor- 
able opinions concerning it does not imply that 
he will work to bring about change. No one-to- 
one correspondence between verbally expressed 
attitudes and actual behavior is indicated or im- 
plied. Since the study is limited to statements 
of what the individual claims his attitude to be, 
it is recognized that the methods are most like- 
ly to be valid if teachers have no motive to con- 
ceal attitudes. 


Ranking of Respondents on Scale 


Both the content questions and the intensity 
questions were scored according to assigned 
weights. The categories of the attitude (con- 
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tent) questions were given weights beginning with 
zero. In each question, the higher weights were 

assigned to categories judged to expressa more 

favorable attitude toward change. 

To test the scalability of the universe of cur- 
riculum change, the Cornell technique for scal- 
ogram analysis was used (24). The technique, 

a procedure for testing the hypothesis that the 
universe is a scale for a given population, was 
first developed for teaching purposes at Cornell. 


The universe is said to be scalable 
for the population if it is possible to rank 
the people from high to low in such a fash- 
ion that from a person’s rank alone we 
can reproduce his response to each of the 
items in a simple fashion. ’’ (24:249) 


The responses of the total sixty-five class- 
room teachers in the junior high school units 
were observed on the thirty-one items covering 
the general content of attitudes toward curricu- 
lum change. Two approximations, or trials, 
were made to reject or accept the hypothesis of 
scalability. The first trial indicated an error 
of reproducibility, considerably more than 15 
percent of the 2015 responses (2015 = 31 x 65), 
the number of questions times the number of 
people. 

To reduce error, categories were combined 
by first examining the overlapping of the scores 
within the columns of each question. When cat- 
egories intertwined, they were combined to min- 
imize the error of reproducibilitv for the com- 
binations. On the basis of the combined cate- 
gories, a second trial rank order was establish- 
ed by reassigning weights. Each scale was re- 
scored and new tables made. 

The error of reproducibility was muchsmall- 
er than in the first trial. In question 1, six of 
the top seven scores were made by six of the top 
seventeen people as opposed to two in the first 
trial. However, the remaining scores were 
scattered the length of the column. In each col- 
umn, cutting points were placed so as to mini- 
mize the errors. The total number of errors 
in the whole table was 505, which was 25 percent 
of all the responses. In terms of combined cat- 
egories, this universe was found to have only 75 
percent accuracy for reproducing a response 
from a person’s rank order. Since apparently 
there was not a single ranking possible inthe to- 
tal content covered by the scale, it seemed worth- 
while to break the content down into s ub -areas 
and analyze these sub-areas separately by scal- 
ogram analysis. Thus the relationships of asub- 
area to outside variables could be studied if any 
of these areas were found scalable. 

The totality, or universe, was therefore di- 
vided into five sub-areas, made up of five or six 
questions each, and scaled according to the Cor- 
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nell technique used for the total scale. The 
five sub-areas selected for scaling were as fol- 
lows: 


1. Attitude toward teacher responsibility in cur- 
riculum change 

2. Satisfaction with the present curriculum 

3. Attitude toward effecting curriculum change 

4. Attitude toward the administrative leader- 
ship in the curriculum study 

5. Attitude toward the value of curriculum plan- 
ning 


Selection of the Scale 


Since the error of reproducibility of the 
scaled sub-areas on attitude toward teacher re- 
sponsibility and attitude on methods of effecting 
curriculum change was greater than .10 (.19 
and .13 respectively), they were rejected as 
scales for measuring the favorableness of atti- 
tude toward change. Although the three remain- 
ing sub-areas scaled with a coefficient of repro- 
ducibility higher than .90, the six items of the 
sub-area on the value of curriculum planning 
were judged by the writer as more indicative of 
attitude toward change in the teaching situation 
in the junior high schools than the items on sat- 
isfaction with the present curriculum and on ad- 
ministrative leadership. This selection was 
made, as was that of the original set of thirty- 
one items, by the subjective judgment of the 
writer with full consideration of the given popu- 
lation and the time sequence. 

For several months prior to the administra- 
tion of the original scale, the teachers had been 
actively engaged in curriculum revision through 
group meetings. In addition, the administrative 
staff had directed the thinking of the teachers, 
through an unsigned questionnaire, concerning 
the principles and practices of the curriculum, 
broadly conceived. Through these experiences, 
the junior high school teachers had been con- 
sidering curriculum change as an on-going pro- 
cess of change with no preconceived specifics 
and no proposed curriculum organization toward 
which change was to be directed. Consequently, 
it was the writer’s contention that the general 
content items on the opinions of teachers about 
the value of curriculum change as a process 
would measure the favorableness of teacher at- 
titude within the local situation more effectively 
than the other items in the two scalable sub- 
areas. 

Since the teachers were already involved in 
curriculum revision, it was unlikely that teach- 
ers would indicate a completely negative response 
on the question: ‘‘All things considered, do you 
think the present junior high school curriculum 
is about as satisfactory as possible?’’ Actually 
the response ‘‘Completely Satisfactory’’ was 
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unused, thus necessitating re-weighting of the 
categories by its omission. It was also appar- 
ent to the writer that the content questions on 
satisfaction toward the present curriculum lim- 
ited the responses to specifics such as choice 
of subjects, courses, and facilities and equip- 
ment. Therefore, although the sub-area scaled 
with a .91 accuracy, it appeared too restrictive 
in subject coverage to measure the concept of 
curriculum change as a process. 

The sub-area on attitude toward administra- 
tive leadership was likewise considered too lim- 
ited in content to measure attitude toward change, 
although the writer recognized that teacher atti- 
tude toward leadership and administrative pol- 
icies might be related to change and might be a 
factor in determining change. 

Of the original thirty-one items, the six it- 
ems that covered the fundamental concept of cur- 
riculum change as defined previously as a pro- 
cess, not as a method, course of study, or body 
of content were scaledand found usable. Although 
these items were selected initially by reason of 
subject content, the sub-area scaled somewhat 
higher than either of the other two scalable sub- 
areas. It not only had the highest coefficient of 
reproducibility (. 93), but the range of marginal 
frequencies was evenly distributed over all the 
categories, and the scatter of errors in each it- 
em was random. Thus, it conformed best tothe 
scaling features of the Cornell technique. 

Since it was believed that the two scalable sub- 
areas on Satisfaction with the present curricu- 
lum and attitude toward administrative leader- 
ship might actually be independent of the select- 
ed scale, they were related to the sub-area on 
the value of curriculum planning. The relation- 
ship between the attitude on satisfaction withthe 
value of curriculum planning was as follows: 


Attitude Toward Value 


U F 


Dissatisfied 11 33 


Satisfied 12 9 


23 42 


The hypothesis that the value of curriculum 
planning is independent of satisfaction was test- 
ed by means of chi-square. Since the probabil- 
ity of occurrence of a chi-square of 5.09 is less 
than .05 if the hypothesis is true, the hypothesis 
was rejected, Therefore, the data indicate that 
attitude toward the value of curriculum planning 
and satisfaction with the present curriculum are 
related to some degree. Sixty-eight percent of 
all sixty-five responses showed agreement be- 
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tween the attitudes expressed on the two scales. 

The relationship between the attitude toward 
administrative leadership and the value of cur- 
riculum planning was as follows: 


Attitude Toward Value 


U F 


Attitude 7 29 
Toward 
Leadership 13 


23 


The hypothesis that attitude toward admin- 
istrative leadership is independent of the value 
of curriculum planning was also tested by means 
of chi-square. Since the probability of occur- 
rence of chi-square of 7. 47 is less than .01 if 
the hypothesis is true, the hypothesis was re- 
jected. Therefore, the data indicate that the at- 
titudes expressed on the two scales related to 
some degree. Sixty-eight percent of all sixty- 
five responses showed agreement. 

Thus there is evidence that in general the 
teachers who tend to express a favorable attitude 
toward change also tend to express a favorable 
attitude on administrative leadership and dissat- 
isfaction with the present curriculum, while those 
who express an unfavorable attitude toward 
change tend to express an equally unfavorable at- 
titude on administrative leadership and satisfac- 
tion with the present curriculum. For this reas- 
on, only the scale on the value of curriculum 
planning was related to the interview variables, 
since this independent variable was the major 
concern of the study and since similar findings 
might be expected of the other scales in relation 
to the interview variables. 

Table I indicates the questions and frequencies 
of responses for the six items used in the scale. 
The scale analysis for this scalogram is shown 
in Table I. 


Intensity Function 


To determine a cutting point that would be 
meaningful with respect to the whole scale con- 
tinuum, the two-part technique of the intensity 
function was used. The fold-over technique had 
been previously rejected, since Stouffer (60:253) 
stated that it would seem safer to use separate 
intensity questions, which would call for distinct 
and separate decisions from the respondent. In 
the two part technique, intensity scores are ex~ 
perimentally independent of the content scores. 

Use of the intensity function obviated the 
problem of question bias, in that it would yield 
the same proportion of the group as favorable 
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TABLE I 
ATTITUDE TOWARD THE VALUE OF CURRICULUM PLANNING 


Number of 
Scale Item Question Frequencies of Response 


7 Do you usually feel that what you are doing 
in the curriculum study is worthwhile or 
not? 

Favorable 45 
Unfavorable 20 


How interested are you in your part in cur- 
riculum planning? 
Favorable 43 
Unfavorable 22 


Do many of the pre-planning activities in the 

curriculum study seem important? 
Favorable 
Unfavorable 56 


How do you feel about the importance of cur- 
riculum study as compared with other work 
you might be doing? 
Favorable 35 
Unfavorable 30 


Do you have time to be active in the curriculum 
study and still prepare for your teaching to your 
own satisfaction? 
Favorable 17 
Unfavorable 48 _ 


Do you feel that the present curriculum study 

for the junior high schools has value for the 

total program of the entire school system ? 
Favorable 60 
Unfavorable 
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TABLE II (Continued) 


CON NNNNN KKH 


Fre- 
quency 45 20 


uo 
for) 


TABLE Il 
PUPIL-~TEACHER RELATIONSHIP* 


Handling Individual Disturbances 


Attitude Through Through By Class Rec- 
Toward Individual Pupil ognition- Teacher Number of 
Change Help Assistance Authority Responses 


Unfavorable 24 22 52 23 


Favorable 76 78 48 42 


100 


Total 
Responses 29 


*Data reported in percentages. 
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TABLE IV 
ADMINISTRA TOR-TEACHER RELATIONSHIP* 


Channels of Communication 


Attitude Outside Leaders Superinten- Number 
Toward Consult- Within Individual — dent to of 
Change ants System Teachers Principal Responses 


Unfavorable 0 29 33 44 23 


Favorable 100 71 67 56 42 


100 100 100 100 


Total 
Responses 2 


*Data reported in percentages. 


TABLE V 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITY* 


Attitude Not 


Toward Very Fairly Very Not 
Change Active Active Active Active 


Unfavorable 0 29 46 60 


Favorable 100 Ti 54 40 


100 100 100 


Total 
Responses 8 


*Data reported in percentages. 
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and unfavorable, no matter how the questions 
were worded, what the position of the question 
was, and what order was used in the presenta- 
tion of the answer categories. Thus this objec- 
tive method offered an invariant zero point for 
attitudes. It is based upon the concept that itis 
possible to measure the intensity of feeling which 
people at different scale positions hold their at- 
titudes, that such intensity marks off a point of 
‘‘neutrality.’’ This provides a division of the 
group into two sections, one positive and the 
other negative. 

To each of the thirty-one content questions 
on the teacher attitude scale, a second question 
on the strength of feeling was added, ‘‘How 
strongly do you feel about this?’’ The five cate- 
gories including degrees of strength of feeling 
(‘*Very strongly, ’’ ‘‘Fairly strongly, ’’ ‘‘Not so 
strongly, ’’ and ‘‘Not at all strongly, ’’ and ‘‘No 
answer’’) were assigned weights of 4, 3, 2, 1, 
0, in that order. The first trial of the intensity 
scores indicated that dichotomization of these 
categories might give a quasi-scale of intensity. 
New weights were assigned, 2 for ‘‘Very strong- 
ly’’ and 0 for all other responses (60:253). The 
intensity scores ranged from 0 to 12 depending 
upon the number of answers about which each 
teacher felt very strongly. 

The lowest point, a very definite zero point, 
fell at 24 percent. The sharpness of the curve 
indicated that there were few teachers who were 
‘‘neutral”’ in their attitudes toward curriculum 
planning for change in the junior high schools. 
The ratio of approval to disapproval, ur favor- 
ableness to unfavorableness, was approximately 
one to three. Such a very sharp curve showed 
a clear distinction between being positive and 
being negative. The low point was in the nega- 
tive region of the content continuum, showing 
more teachers in favor of curriculum change 
than opposed to its planning. 

The curve obtained for an intensity function 
on the sixty-five cases used seems to differen- 
tiate reliably between positives and negatives, 
to the degree that it is safe to say that, accord- 
ing to the sample of junior high school teachers 
on the teacher attitude scale, 65 percent held a 
favorable attitude toward the value of planning 
for curriculum change, and 35 percent held un- 
favorable attitude toward such curriculum plan- 
ning. 

Following twelve identification codes, the in- 
terviews yielded forty-seven items dealing with 
factors in the teaching situation. Each variable 
was correlated with the attitude score of the 
Teacher Attitude Scale Toward the Value of Cur- 
riculum Planning (see Table I). Owing to the 
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limited number of categories for the small pop- 
ulation (sixty-five teachers), four-fold tables 
were used in correlation. The chi-square test 
of independence was first applied to each 2/2 
table to determine, in advance of measuring the 
degree of correlation, the significance of the 
correlation as a chance departure from zero or 
no relationship. To the tables that showed a 
probability of .05 or smaller, the Yates correc- 
tion formula for continuity was applied. The de- 
gree of correlation was then measured by tetra- 
choric correlations, computed by the manual 1 
for the corrected chi-squares with a probability 
not larger than . 05. 


Group Relations 


Within the teaching organization itself, three 
relationships were tested: pupil-teacher, ad- 
ministrator-teacher, and teacher-teacher rela- 
tionships. Responses to interviewing were the 
determining factor for these group relations. 
Pupil-teacher relationship was judged by the in- 
troductory interview questions, since it had been 
noted in the pre-test of the interview that teach- 
ers generally responded with less restraint and 
more rapport when the initial question concerned 
pupil relations with other pupils. 

When chi-squares were applied to the inter- 
view items concerning pupil-teacher relation- 
ships, it was found that one item differentiated 
between teachers favorable and unfavorable 
toward change. Item 3: ‘‘In general, how do 
you handle pupils when they want to do some- 
thing you feel is disturbing to the group?”’ re- 
vealed a correlation between attitude toward 
curriculum change and teacher~-pupil relation- 
ships with classroom activities. 

Teachers who indicated that they handled each 
adjustment problem individually through person- 
al guidance or help in class time were general- 
ly more favorable in their attitude scores. This 
situation was also true of the teachers who rec- 
ognized the status of the pupil among his peers 
and arranged a classroom working relationship 
advantageous to both the individual andthe class 
group. 

With a chi-square of 4, 31 the hypothesis that 
no relationship exists between pupil-teacher re- 
lationships in classroom activities andattitude 
toward curriculum change is untenable. 

The significant pupil-teacher relationships 
concerned the attitudes of teachers toward the 
handling of pupil-adjustment problems in the 
classroom. Favorableness toward change was 
related in a positive degree to the tone teachers 
maintained in dealing with individual pupils who 


1. Lenore Chesire, Milton Saffir, and L. L. Thurstone, 
tion Coefficient (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1 


Co Diagrams for the Tetrachoric Correla- 
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disturbed the planned group activity. Consider- 
ation of the disturbance as an individual matter 
to be adjusted according to the benefit and edu- 
cational growth of the pupil rated teachers more 
highly favorable than other approaches. In par- 
ticular, the teachers who felt that class disturb- 
ances could be automatically handled by dismis- 
sal from the classroom, by removal of privi- 
leges, or by reprimand before the class in or- 
der to retain teacher authority were generally 
more unfavorable toward curriculum change. 

Teacher relationship to administration show- 
ed a significant difference in respect to the de- 
termining of curriculum policies for change. To 
the question: ‘‘Do you feel that teachers have 
a real part in determining the policies of the 
curriculum ?’’ teachers indicated the :channels 
of communication by which they felt the policies 
were determined. These responses differenti- 
ated to a real degree the favorableness and un- 
favorableness of teacher attitudes towardchange. 
The teachers who felt that communication wasa 
formal channel from superintendent and princi- 
pals to the teaching staff with little return com- 
munication evidenced no difference, but teachers 
who recognized individual responsibility and as- 
sistance of leaders, either outside consultants, 
or directors and supervisors within the system, 
were more favorable toward change. 

Items l, 2, 3 were combined into one vari- 
able of non-formal channels of communication 
in order to relate formal and informal channels 
to favorableness of attitude toward change. The 
relationship was studied by means of the chi- 
square test. The obtained chi-square of 6.16 
showed that there was a probability of .01 that 
a relationship existed. 

Favorableness of attitude toward change cor- 
related significantly with the feeling that the 
teacher was a real participant inthe formulation 
of curriculum policy, andthat this individual con- 
tribution comprised not only advice in policy- 
making but also a recognized share in imple- 
menting policy decisions. This relationship was 
Supported by a like positive feeling of agreement 
with, or approval of, the administrative leader- 
Ship in the curriculum study. It seemed evident 
that the interaction of teachers and administra- 
tors ina working relationship determined to a 
considerable degree the favorableness of teach- 
er attitude toward change. 

Constellations of friends within the commun- 
ity and membership in civic groups showed little 
distinction between teachers who were favorable 
to change and those unfavorable. Teacher activ- 
ity within the life of community, however, did 
indicate a somewhat significant difference. 
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To the extent that teachers were increasing- 
ly active, the degree of their favorableness to- 
ward change increased. Teacher responses 
were easily ascertainable on the item of activ- 
ity, for teachers felt very strongly about their 
own community participation. Non-active tea- 
chers explained their reasons for inactivity or 
stated their feelings about the questioned value 
of additional out-of-school activities. In coding 
items for teachers who indicated the extent of 
participation in organized community life, the 
writer considered membership in four groups 
as average. 2 

With a chance probability of slightly less 
than .05, it is possible to state that some rela- 
tionship exists between degree of community 
activity and attitude toward curriculum change. 

The opinion that teachers expressed concern- 
ing their activity in the life of the community, 
when correlated with scores onthe aititude scale, 
showed a significant relationship. The sense of 
belonging to the community as a participating 
member rather than membership in a particu- 
lar kind or number of civic, religious, fratern- 
al, or professional organizations showed a re- 
lationship to favorableness of change. Whether 
or not the teacher had contact with pupils out - 
side. the school seemed not to affect this rela- 
tionship, but if teachers felt that they were ac- 
tive in the adult life of the community, they 
tended to express a more favorable attitude on 
the scale. All of the junior high school teachers 
included in this study stated they livedinthe city, 
yet 51 percent felt that, although they were res- 
idents of the community, they did not actively 
participate in its civic life. 


Patterns of Satisfaction 


From the total responses of the interviews, 
it was possible to discover underlying patterns 
of dissatisfaction or satisfaction of teachers 
toward the present junior high school curricu- 
lum. In correlating the coded variables with 
these patterns of dissatisfaction or satisfaction 
with existing conditions, the writer found two 
factors that were significantly related: sex and 
pre -appointment training. Of the twenty men 
teachers interviewed, 80 percent stated a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction with the existing curricu- 
lum. Women teachers, on the other hand, much 
more frequently (42 percent) expressed a feeling 
of satisfaction. A chi-square of 6.50 indicated 
that there was a probability of less than one 
chance in a hundred that this difference was ran- 
dom. 

Graduates of liberal arts colleges and uni- 


2. Florence Greenhoe, "The Community Contacts and Participation of 9,122 Public-School Teachers Select- 
ed as a National Sample," School and Society,(October 1h, 1939), pps 510-512. 
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versities generally felt more dissatisfied with 
conditions than teachers who had received their 
undergraduate preparation at state teachers col- 
leges. There was a marked tendency for grad- 
uates of other than state teachers colleges: to 
feel dissatisfied toward the present curriculum 
and to indicate a greater readiness for change 
than was indicated by graduates of the teachers 
colleges. Degree status, or coursecredits and 
degrees received since appointment, did not af- 
fect the ratings nor show a significant relation- 
ship with feelings of dissatisfaction, indifference, 
or satisfaction. 

The interview responses also yielded evidence 
that willingness to be active in curriculum change 
was expressed by as many teachers who were 
satisfied with conditions as teachers who were 
dissatisfied. Teachers who indicated such will- 
ingness were generally favorable toward the val- 
ues of integration. Highly significant was the 
correlation of willingness to exert effort for cur- 
riculum change with the favorableness of attitude 
toward integration for classroom experiences. 
Teachers who recognized the importance of un- 
ifying learning experiences for pupils were dif- 
ferentiated from those who had conveyed the o- 
pinion that subject content or a particular sub- 
ject, should be taught as a separate area. Tea- 
chers ready to take an active part in effecting 
change in the curriculum generally felt that much 
more value accrued to the pupil through exper- — 
iences and activities that cut across subject 
lines than through separate subject matter. 
Among the teachers interviewed, readiness for 
curriculum change appeared to be relatedto the 
conviction that educative experiences should be 
included in the curriculum on the basis of their 
integrative values for junior high school pupils, 
and that no subject should be taught in isolation, 
apart from the interrelating whole. 


Results of the Study 


The results of the findings indicate the im- 
portance of the ability of teachers to communi- 
cate and the necessity for clear channels of com- 
munication, both within the teaching units and 
from teachers to administrators and from admin- 
istrators to teachers. More essential than that 
the direct line of communication from teacher- 
to-principal-to-superintendent be used is that a 
two-way process shall be continuously maintained. 
Teachers need to understand the decisions made 
by the administrators for promoting changes in 
the school curriculum or school organization if 
they are to accept responsibility for making their 
individual contributions. The way teachers feel 
about a decision is more important than the de- 
cision itself. Without the favorable attitude of 
teachers and their active personal interest as 
cooperative members of the group, change in 
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curriculum seems likely to be superficial or at 
least temporary. 

Parallel to the need for formal organization 
with established channels of communication is 
that of the opportunity for teachers to share in 
cooperative group action. Such action necessi- 
tates a situation so clearly structured that each 
teacher would feel secure and free to partici- 
pate in the organization. Promoting this kind 
of cooperative activity requires, too, the kind 
of atmosphere that would permit and encourage 
all teachers concerned in a problem to take part 
in solving it. 

From the expression of pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships in this study, the writer has been led 
to conclude that harmonious relationship with 
pupils is largely determined by the ability of 
teachers to think in terms of the culture—the 
way of life—of his pupils. Even when the rela- 
tionship involved considerable conflict or occa- 
sional strong antagonism, many teachers indi- 
cated with apparent honesty that they saw no 
reason for treating pupils as individuals, that 
all children ashould have the same treatment. 
Many who recognized the theoretical value of 
experiences suited to individual children re- 
called their own experiences in the classroom, 
remembering no occasion when they had received 
individual attention. Expectations of the class- 
room were the same for all. Thus having their 
roots in one culture some teachers were finding 
it uncomfortable to adjust to another. 

On the other hand, there were teachers who 
desired to appiy the principle of individual dif- 
ferences but lacked the necessary support and 
encouragement from the supervisory or admin- 
istrative staff and were therefore fearful of mis- 
understanding by other teachers. Unless both 
administration and teaching staff recognize to 
a greater degree the value ofa positive approach 
in helping pupils develop cooperative skills for 
group living, revising the curriculum may well 
continue to mean mere courses of study and ma- 
terials to be covered. Of more importance for 
curriculum change than teaching load, size of 
class, or free time during the school day is the 
classroom atmosphere in which each pupil feels 
he is an accepted and contributing member of 
the group, and in which the relationship between 
teachers and pupil is congenial and productive 
of satisfying experiences for both. 

A further conclusion of this exploratory study 
is that in addition to the effect teacher-adminis- 
trator and teacher~-pupil relationships have on 
the attitudes of teachers toward the value of cur- 
riculum planning, the teachers’ belief inthe 
need for continuous curriculum change is close- 
ly related to a ‘‘sense of belonging”’ in the life 
of the community. Teachers who felt strongly 
that they contributed to the civic life of their 
community were likely to be favorable in their 
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attitudes. Community status related significant- 
ly to favorableness toward curriculum change. 
Such a relationship indicates the importance of 
teachers participating responsibly in commun- 
ity life and needs of its people. 

In summary, this study of the factors in the 
teaching situation that related ina positive way 
to attitudes toward curriculum change reveals 
that teachers are more favorable if they feel 
that they are making a contribution to the school 
organization as a whole and that they have hada 
meaningful share in policy decisions and their 
implementations; if their relationship with pupils 
in the classroom is a harmonious one; and if 
they are active participants in the life of the com- 
munity. The findings indicate that these four 
factors affect the attitudes of teachers more than 
the factors of teaching-load, subject or grade 
taught, or any of the mechanical conditions of 
work, 

The findings of this study further substanti- 
ate the central hypothesis that the degree of fav- 
orableness of teacher attitudes toward curricu- 
lum change relates significantly to the factors 
within the teaching situation, most specifically 
to’ the interaction of teacher and administrators, 
and of teachers and pupils in classroom activi- 
ties. Whether this interaction determines the 
attitude or is instead determined by a factor yet 
unmeasured awaits further study and experiment- 
ation. 
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APPENDIX 


INTERVIEW FORM WITH CATEGORIES FOR CODING 
INTERVIEW DATA 


. How do you feel that the pupils in your school get along together ? 
. How often are you able to help pupils with personal problems ? 


. In general, how do you handle pupils when they want to do something you feel is dis- 
turbing to the group? 


. How much value do you find in planning with your pupils for class activities ? 
How well do pupils understand and accept what you are trying to do for them? 
. What contact do you have with the pupils in the community ? 


. During the school year how much time do you spend outside school with your teacher 
friends? How much with other friends? 


. How well do you feel that teachers work together in your school? 


. Do you feel that teachers have a real part in determining the policies of the curric- 
ulum ? 


. How well do the administrators understand and recognize your teaching situation? 
. Have you been encouraged by your administrator in dealing with a school problem? 
. How frequently have you been consulted about curriculum plans? 
. To what extent are you active in community life? 

Do you have any fairly close friends in the community? 
. Are there some teachers in the school with whom you regularly associate? 
. Whose opinion on school matters would mean the most to you? 


. How do you feel about this curriculum study as compares to other work for class 
preparation you might be doing? 


. What help do you look for in actual classroom teaching as a result of this study? 


. Do family or home responsibilities make a difference in your share in the study? 


. How free do you feel to make suggestions for curriculum change? 
. If you had your choice, what size group would you like to work with? 


. What suggestions do you have for curriculum revision as you see the needs? 
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DIETARY PATTERNS OF NEGROES IN THE 


COMMUNITY OF SCOTLANDVILLE, 
LOUISIANA’ 


P. E. THRIFT and R. B. WARD ** 
Southern University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


PART I 


THE PURPOSE of this study was to 
determine the food habits of Negroes in Louisi- 
ana. It was felt that there was a real need for 
such a study since no such information was a- 
vailable and the findings should provide basic 
information for teaching material for the food 
and nutrition classes taught in Southern Univer- 
sity as well as other areas. 

Five hundred families, residents of the com- 
munity of Scotlandville, Louisiana, were chosen 
for study. This choice was made for two reas- 
ons: first, because 95 percent of the total popu- 
lation are Negroes; and second, because of the 
proximity of the community to Southern Univer- 
sity. Scotlandville, the site of Southern Univer- 
sity, a state-supported school for Negroes, has 
a population of 3593 and is located on the Miss- 
issippi River six miles north of Baton Rouge, 


the capital of Louisiana. There are many large 


industrial plants situated along tre river which , 
provide many sources of employment. 

The dietary pattern data were collected dur- 
ing the month of June, September, and October 
of 1949, and June, September, and October of 
1950. The two points of time were used to bring 
into consideration seasonal foods and gardens. 
The method used for securing the information 
was a personal interview. 

In order to get an accurate record of what 
the members of the family ate, personal inter- 
views were held with each family by a trained 
consultant who filled out the questionnaire with 
the mother or a member of the family who 
served in the capacity of the mother. Fifty per- 
cent of the families in this study were A 
by the writers. 


Factors included in this study which affected 
their meal pattern were income, education, re- 
ligion, custom, and food dislikes. Therefore, 
these questions were included in the question- 
naire. The persons interviewed were also ask- 
ed to name the foods they usually ate for a week- 
day breakfast, lunch, and dinner. In instances 
where the menu differed on Sundays for break- 
fast, lunch, and dinner, the foods were listed. 
They were also asked what special foods they 
ate on holidays. Other questions asked were 
the following: 


1. What is the weekly and/or monthly in- 

come? 

. How much do you spend for food per week 
and/or per month? 

. How often is each food eaten daily and/or 
weekly? 

. How are these foods prepared? 

. How often do you serve meatless dinner? 

. What meat substitutes do you use? 

. What foods do you dislike? 

. What foods do you eat between meals? 

. How many meals are eaten daily? 

10. Which is the heaviest meal? 


The material from this dietary study was tab- 
ulated by placing foods into their major groups. 
Meats included fish and poultry. Vegetables 
were divided into four categories: cooked green 
vegetables, other cooked vegetables, raw and 
canned vegetables, and legumes (beans, redand 
white). Fruits were fresh, canned, and dried. 
Dairy products were milk (fresh, canned, and 
dried), butter, and cheese. Cereal products 
were bread (white, whole wheat, and corn), pre- 
pared and unprepared; rice, macaroni, spaghet- 


* This study of dietary patterns is being followed by another on the health status of fifty families 
in the community. The individuals for the health study were chosen from the five hundred families 
who participated in the meal pattern study. 


*#The authors acknowledge with appreciation the following: Dr. Elton Harrison, chairman of the South- 
ern University Carnegie Grants-in-Aid Committee, for his efforts in making this study possible; Mrs. 
Eva Mae Brown Fields and the jumior and senior students enrolled in the Division of Home Bconomics 
in 1949, for their assitance in collecting the data on the 500 families for Part I; Mrs. Dorothy 
Moschette, Associate Professor of Home Economics, Louisiana State University, for her professional 
service; Dr. W. R. Harrison, Professor of Sociology, Southern University, for techniques of research; 
and in Part II, Dr. R. M. Baranco and Nurse Hope for their technical assistance; Dr. L. Re Posey, Jr., 
for advice on graphs, and Dr. Walker for his criticism of the manuscript. 
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ti, and hominy grits. The beverages included 
coffee, tea, and cocoa. Other foods listedwere 
commercial puddings, desserts, molasses, jams, 
jellies and preserves, which are rich sources 

of sugar. Eggs and bacon were listed separate- 
ly. 


Summary of the Data 


Of the five hundred families included in this 
study, the average size of the family was 4.5 
persons. The largest family was fourteen in 
number and the smallest two. 


Income 


The average per annum income for the five 
hundred families was $1941.44. The range was 
from $280 to $9000 per year. Of the five hun- 
dred families in the community of Scotlandville, 
one percent was earning less than five hundred 
dollars; 12 percent of the families were earning 
between five hundred and one thousand dollars 
per annum; 14 percent were receiving bet ween 
one thousand and fifteen hundred per annum; 21 
percent were receiving between fifteen hundred 
and two thousand dollars per annum; 20 percent 
were receiving between two thousand and twenty- 
five hundred; 5 percent were receiving between 
twenty-five hundred and three thousand; 4 per- 
cent were receiving between three thousand and 
thirty-five hundred; 3 percent were receiving be- 
tween thirty-five hundred and four thousand; 1 
percent were receiving between four thousand 
and forty-five hundred; 2 percent were receiving 
between forty-five hundred and five thousand; 1 
percent were receiving five thousand and over; 
14 percent were unemployed. A report was not 
obtained from 7 percent of the families. (See 
Table I. ) 

It was noted that the families’ income, with 
about 42 percent of the wives employed outside 
the home, was less than one thousand per annum. 
This number was 8 percent of the total group. 
Wives were not employed outside of the home 
when the husband’s income reached the four 
thousand five hundred bracket. 


Education 


Eleven percent of the wives and 7 percent of 
the husbands had completed the eighth grade. 
Three percent of the wives and 2 percent of 
the husbands had completed high school. Five 
percent of the wives and 2 percent of the hus- 
bands had completed college. 


Religion 


Out of the 500 families studied, the Baptist 
faith dominated for both husbands (58 pe r cent) 
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and wives (77 percent). Methodism ranked sec- 
ond for husbands (10 percent), wives (11 per- 
cent). Roman Catholic membership ranked 
third for husbands (2 percent) and wives (1 per- 
cent). Other faiths were represented in order 
listed: Presbyterian, Holiness, Lutheran, Con- 
gregational, and Jehovah Witnesses. 


Occupation 


The chief occupations reported were the fol- 
lowing: unskilled laborers, 51 percent husbands 
and 6 percent wives; skilled laborers, 10 per- 
cent for husbands and 1 percent for wives; pro- 
fessional workers, 6 percent for husbands and 
12 percent for wives; unclassified, 1 percentfor 
husbands; 12 percent of the husbands were un- 
employed. Only 19 percent of the wives were 
employed outside of the home. 


Place of Birth 


Sixty-four percent of the husbands and 80 
percent of the wives were born in Louisiana, 
Other states represented were Mississippi, Tex- 
as, Ohio, Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. 


Typical Meals 
Breakfast 


The following is a menu of a typical break- 
fast eaten by five hundred families: eggs, bac- 
on, grits, bread, and coffee. Thirteen percent 
ate fruit in some form; 32 percent drank milk 
as a beverage; 2 percent drank cocoa; 14 per - 
cent ate cereals other than grits. (See Table 
II.) 


Lunch 

Twenty-one percent ate left-overs for lunch; 
22 percent ate sandwiches; 22 percent ate knick- 
knacks; 34 percent did not eat lunch. (See Table 
Il. ) 
Dinner 

The following is a typical weekday dinner 
menu: lean meat, rice, one green or starch 
vegetable, and corn bread. 


Factors that Influenced the Meal Pattern 


Income 


The average per annum income for the fam- 
ilies was $1941.44. The average amount spent 
for food was $752. 97. 

There are wide variations in the amount of 
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money spent for food for families of the same 
size, with attendant differences in expenditures 
for particular foods. These differences are min- 
imized and tend to disappear with marked down- 
ward shifts in food costs, just as they are ac- 
centuated with marked upward trends in cost of 
certain foods. In families where the income is 
$2500 or more, as much as three to four dol- 
lars is spent for fruit. Fruits out of seasonare 
served for breakfast and often for the midday 
meal, Expensive meats such as roasts and 
steaks are on the daily dinner menu. With the 
small food budget for the very low income level, 
the choice is limited; red beans cooked withsali 
pork and served with rice constitute the substan 
tial part of the meal. 

A large number of the families, eighty-eight 
percent, plan their meals by the day; 6 percent 
plan their meals by the week; 6 percent did not 
plan meals atall. Sixty-seven percent shopped 
daily; 6 percent shopped three times per week; 
8 percent twice per week; 19 percent shopped 
once per week. Inadequate refrigeration is one 


factor that was responsible for frequent shopping. 


These families shop every day during the week, 
including Sunday. However, Saturday is the most 
popular day. Eighty percent of them market in 
the morning; 20 percent marketed in the evening; 
74 percent market at the corner grocery store; 
10 percent marketed at the chain store; and 15 
percent marketed at the chain and corner stores. 
The location and method of transportation may 
prevent a large percent from marketing at the 
chain stores. 

Very little variety was used in the diet. The 
study revealed that a majority of the families 
had not seen nor heard of such foods as cauli- 
flower, broccoli, eggplant, and brussel sprouts. 
Those foods that were known were usually pre- 
pared the same way. 


Education 


Education usually has some affect upon the 
dietary practices of individuals; however, this 
study showed that although there were families 
who knew what constituted a well-balanced diet, 
they actually ate no better than those who knew 
little about balanced meals. 


Religion 


Often religion prescribes or prohibits the eat- 
ing of certain foods. However, in this study re- 
ligion had little or no important bearing on these 
families’ dietary habits or practices. 


Custom 


The type of meal itself, as well as the char- 
acteristic dishes included, is often largely de- 
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termined by family custom. On Sunday, ham 
and eggs are included in the breakfast menu. 
Other Sunday dishes are green peas, potato sal- 
ad, and chicken. In 85 percent of the homes 
corn bread is served with the dinner meal and 
grits are served daily for breakfast. 


Food Dislikes 


Likes and dislikes often exert undue influ- 
ence, and many people make personal likes and 
dislikes the basis of the inclusion or exclusion 
of a food in their diet. The failure to include 
cereals, especially whole grain cereals, brown 
bread, cheese, milk, tea, lettuce, carrots, as- 
paragus, broccoli, and eggplant revealed this 
fact. (See Table IV. ) 


Conclusion 


The data collected from the 500 families 
showed that they ate the following foods for break- 
fast: eggs, bacon, grits, bread, andcoffee. 
Only a very small percentage ate fruit in any 
form for breakfast. Fourteen percent of the fam- 
ilies ate cereals other than grits. Ninety-nine 
percent ate hominy grits, not as a breakfast 
cereal, but as a part of the main meal. Corn- 
flakes ranked highest in preference but whole 
grain cereals were excluded almost entirely. 
The beverages included in the breakfast meal, 
in the order of frequency were coffee, milk, and 
cocoa. The study also revealed that one-fourth 
of the families did not include a beverage. 

The Sunday breakfast was very similar to the 
weekday meal pattern, with the exception that 
ham and toast were also served. 

A definite luncheon pattern did not exist 
among the families; however, families who had 
lunches ate left-overs, sandwiches, and knick- 
knacks. The fact that 95% of the husbands were 
employed away from home and carried packed 
lunches or ate on their jobs seemed to be the 
factor responsible for this. 

The dinner menu always included lean meats, 
fish, or fowl. The lean meats used in order of 
their preference were pork, beef, and lamb. 
Ninety-eight percent of the families invariably 
used rice, served as a vegetable. Red beans 
and sweet potatoes were frequently served, often 
in the same meal. White potatoes were served, 
but less frequently when sweet potatoes were in 
season. The green vegetables used for dinner 
were turnips, mustards, or collard greens. 
These vegetables were always cooked with salt 
pork. 

The Sunday dinner was more elaborate than 
the weekday dinner. A typical Sunday dinner 
consisted of chicken, green peas, rice, potato 
salad without the lettuce, hot bread, and des- 
sert. Canned peaches and/or pudding appeared 
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TABLE IV 
FOOD DISLIKES 


Foods Number Percent 
Meats: 


Mutton 

Lamb (roasts, chops, steaks) 
Veal (roasts, chops, steaks) 
Hamburger 

Pork (roasts, chops, steaks, ribs) 
Liver 

Ham 

Beef (roasts, chops, steaks) 
Sausage 

Bacon 

Chicken 


Seafoods: 


Oysters 
Crab 
Shrimp 
Fish 


Beverages: 


Tea 
Coffee 
Chocolate 
Cocoa 
Milk 


Vegetables: 


Broccoli 
Cauliflower 
Asparagus 
Eggplant 
Carrots 
Beets 
Celery 
Cabbage 
String beans 
White beans 
Okra 
Macaroni 
Sweet potatoes 
Lettuce 
Grits 
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227 45% ; 
219 44%, 
37 % 
24 5% 
19 4% : 
15 3% 
14 3% 
10 2% 
5 1% 
3 1% 
2 1% 
115 23% 
43 9%, 
37 
5 1% 
31 6% 
19 4% 
19 4% 
| 17 3%, 
7 1% 
345 69% 
342 68% 
333 67% 
252 54% 
188 38%, 
82 16% | 
66 13% 
59 12% 
4h 
| 13 3% 
12 2%, 
11 2%, 
10 2%, 
9 2% 
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TABLE IV (Continued) 


Foods Number Percent 


Spaghetti 

Corn 

Onions 

Rice 

White potatoes 


Eggs 
Cheese 


Cereal and Cereal Products: 


Petti Johns 

All Bran 
Wheatina 
Farina 

Cream of Wheat 
Kix 

Grape Nut Flakes 
Wheaties 

Oat Meal 

Corn Flakes 
Other cereals 
Brown Bread 


TABLE V 


THE AVERAGE AMOUNT OF MONEY SPENT FOR FOOD PER 
YEAR ACCORDING TO INCOME 


Ave. Amount 
Percent Spent for Food Percent Spent 
Income per Year of Families per Year 


$ 0O-$ 500 1% $ 402.80 
$ 500 - $1000 544, 22 
$1000 - $1500 671. 32 
$1500 - $2000 775. 96 
$2000 - $2500 940. 46 
$2500 - $3000 986. 66 
$3000 - $3500 970. 49 
$3500 - $4000 732.70 
$4000 - $4500 1200. 00 
$4500 - $5000 1074. 66 
$5000 and Above 1062. 20 
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to be the favorite dessert. 

This study revealed that the characteristic 
meal pattern for the families studied relative to 
the three daily meals was a heavy breakfast, a 
light lunch, and a heavy dinner. 

Food dislikes caused the exclusion of many 
essential foods from the family diet. This fact 
was revealed by the failure of many families to 
include cereals, brown bread, cheese, milk, 
lettuce, carrots, asparagus, broccoli, and egg- 
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plant. 

In one percent of the families it was revealed 
that after taking care of the food budget only 14% 
of the total income was left for clothing, shelter, 
and other essentials. Families with an income 
of $2000 to $2500 per year spent less than 50% 
of the total income for food. In families withan 
income of $3000 to $5090 and above per year 
only 5 percent spent as much as 30% for food. 
(See Table V. ) 
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A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THE DIETS AND THE HEALTH OF 25 
NEGRO FAMILIES IN SCOTLAND- 
VILLE, 


P. E. THRIFT and R. B. WARD 
Southern University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


PART II 


Purpose of Study 


ORIGINALLY, the purpose of this 
study was to determine the health status of fifty 
families in the community of fifty families in 
the community of Scotlandville, Louisiana. This 
was to be accomplished by evaluating the diets 
of these families and by subjecting them to a 
physical examination. 

Efforts were made to study 50 families who 
participated in Part I of the dietary pattern study, 
but only twenty-five families ultimately agreed 
to cooperate in this investigation. 


Procedure 


The data were collected during the month of 
July, 1951. In order to ascertain what the 25 
families ate, a complete dietary recordwas 
carefully kept by the head of each family for a 
period of one week. Each family filled out the 
dietary record by checking the form daily. The 
dietary record sheet for each day included the 
name of each meal, a list of foods eaten, the 
quantity of the food, and inaddition, the kindand 
amount eaten between meals. Space was pro- 
vided on the record sheet for additional foods if 
needed. To insure accuracy, consultants check- 
ed daily with the families on the filling out of 
their records. At the end of the seven day per- 
iod, dietary records were collected and evalu- 
ated. Accepted standards were followed. * 

The fifty families were subjected to a medi- 
cal history which included a physical examina- 
tion given by a competent physician. 


Findings 


Not only was the percentage of the group 
meeting caloric requirements too low as shown 
in Chart 1, but the group fell far short on other 
required nutrients. The study also revealed a 
lack of balance between carbohydrates, fats and 
proteins in every family studied. Fats were used 


*Donelson, Eva G. and Leichsenring, Jane M. "Food Composition Table for Short Methods of Dietary An- 
alysis," reprint from Journal of the American Dietetic Association, XXI (July-August 195). 


excessively in 100% of the cases. This can be 
accounted for by the fact that the method most 
frequently used for preparing meats was frying 
and that all vegetables used were cooked with 
fat pork. 

The dietaries studied showed generally that 
the amount of vitamin A consumed by these fam- 
ilies came chiefly from turnip or mustard greens, 
sweet potatoes, and cushaw. Ascorbic acid 
was derived from cabbage, grapefruit, orange 
juice, and raw tomatoes. Thiamin, riboflavin, 
and niacin came from lean meats including chick- 
en and liver; enriched breads. 

Although 20% of the families were not receiv- 
ing adequate amounts of proteins, the proteins 
consumed were complete. They came chiefly 
from lean meats, fish, and poultry. Dried peas 
and beans were included almost daily in the di- 
ets of 64% of the families. 

As seen in Chart 1, 60% of the families were 
consuming less than the recommended amounts 
of calcium. This was evident from the small 
amount of milk used in the diet. Families re- 
ceiving adequate amounts of calcium obtained it 
mostly from evaporated milk, mustard and/or 
turnip greens. Milk, green peas, sweet corn, 
eggs, and canned fish helped supply sufficient 
amounts of phosphorus for 60% of the fa m ilies. 
The variety of leafy greens, enriched breads, 
and liver provided the chief sources of iron for 
80% of the families. 

When a family’s food consumption record in- 
dicates that it met the recommendations in nine 
or more of the nutrients as shown in Chart 2, it 
was rated good. It was rated fair if it met from 
five to eight of the nutrients; poor if it met the 
recommendations in less than five nutrients. 


Summary 


Sixty-eight percent of the families were con- 
suming less calories than recommended and 
64% ate less carbohydrates than was necessary. 
The study also revealed that their meals lack- 
ed proper balance. 

Twenty percent of the families were not re- 
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CHART 1 


PERCENT OF FAMILIES MEETING INTAKE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Calories 
Proteins 
Carbohydrates 
Calcium 
Phosphorus 
Vitamin A 
Ascorbic Acid 
Thiamin 

Ribof lavin 


CHART 2 
EVALUATION OF DIETARIES 
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ceiving adequate amounts of proteins. However, 
those received were complete proteins since 
they came chiefly from lean meats, fish, and 
poultry. Dried beans and peas were included 
almost daily in the diets of 64% of the families. 

Sixty percent of the families were consuming 
less than the recommended amounts of calcium. 
This was evident because of the small amounts 
of milk used. Forty percent were not receiving 
the recommended amounts of phosphorus. In 
iron 20% were not reaching the recommended 
intake. 

Forty percent were receiving less than the 
recommended amounts of vitamin A; 44% were 
receiving less than the recommended amounts 
of ascorbic acid (vitamin C); 32% receiving less 
than the recommended amounts of thiamin (vita- 
min B,); 28% receiving less than the recommend- 
ed amounts of riboflavin (vitamin B,); and 28% 
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were receiving less than the recommended a- 
mounts of niacin. The chief source was enrich- 
ed bread; in some instances 4 to 6 slices were 
consumed at a single meal. Other sources were 
leafy greens and lean meats. 

It was interesting to note that no family ex- 
cluded breakfast. Only two meals were served 
on Sundays; this included a heavy breakfast and 
heavy dinner, lunch being omitted. 

The physical examination for the twenty-five 
persons studied showed the following results: 
20% were underweight, 52% were overweight, 
and 52% had dental caries. 

There was only one case of diabetes. The 
other subjects studied had no specific diseases. 
Ninety percent, however, did have ailments now 
known definitely to have dietary origin, these be- 
ing fatigue, frequent headaches, and constipa- 
tion. 


REVERSALS, REVERSALS, REVERSALS! 


HELEN KENNEDY 
Los Angeles State College 


OVER A PERIOD of many years, par- 
ticularly during the last twenty or twenty-five, 
the educational and psychological literature has 
contained numerous articles on strephosymbol- 
ia—twisted symbols. During this time little ad- 
vance has been made in the understanding of the 
condition. It may well be that the lack ofadvance- 
ment is due to the fact that little effort has been 
made to differentiate the types of reversals and 
to ascertain the frequency of their occurrence 
among a group of normal children of given age 
levels. Such a study was made in 1934 but the 
data were never reported in the literature. Al- 
though these data are old they are being present- 
ed at this time in the hope that persons continu- 
ing research in this area may find them useful. 

The first step of such a study was, of course, 
to devise a test instrument with which var ious 
reversal types could be differentiated and the 
frequency of their occurrence could be studied 
with children of different age levels. In Part 
One of the test, twelve exercises were present- 
ed, following three practice exercises. In each 
instance the key symbol was presented as the 
left column. To the right, separated by a double 
line, were twelve symbols like the key symbol 
except that only three of the twelve were in the 
same orientation. Of the other nine symbols, 
three were inverted, three were reversed, and 
three were inverted-reversed. Thetwelvesym- 
bols used as key stimuli included five letters, 
two numbers and five designs. The five letters 
were ‘éq’’ and These par- 
ticular letters were selected for the obvious rea- 
son of the confusions which occur with other 
letters. Both ‘“‘p’’ and ‘‘d’’ are almost exact or- 
ientational variations of each other and of ‘‘b’’ 
and ‘‘q’’; ‘‘f’’ and ‘‘t’’ are similar except for 
orientational variations and are also similar to 
The ‘‘u’’ and ‘‘n”’ are inverted-reversed 
images as are ‘‘9’’ and ‘‘6”’. The other stimu- 
lus number was ‘‘5’’ which is very like ‘‘2’’ when 
inverted. 

Part Two consisted of twenty-four exercises, 
preceded by three practice exercises. In the 
left hand column the stimulus symbol, this time 
a common word, was presented. The words 
varied in length from two to five letters. To the 
right of a double line were six forms from which 
the child was to select the one like the stimulus 
pattern. In each exercise there was the correct 
pattern, an irrelevant pattern and one each of 
four major reversal types. 


The irrelevant stimulus pattern which was 
included in each of the exercises in Parts Two 
and Three was a word pattern of the same gen- 
eral configuration but which did not contain any 
of the same elements. It was assumed that if 
no discrimination was taking place this pattern 
would receive a comparable share of responses. 

The first type of reversal was calleda letter 
change since the disorientation involved only one 
letter in the word. The change was either a re- 
versal, an inversion, or an inverted-reversal. 
Examples of these changes are, respectively, 
‘‘big-dig’’, ‘“‘big-pig’’ and ‘‘dig-pig’’. Thestim- 
ulus words were selected so that the letter with 
which the change occurred might be in the init- 
ial, the internal or the terminal position in the 
word. The second type was called the reversed 
form. In this situation each letter remained 
correctly oriented but the sequence of the let- 
ters was reversed, i.e., ‘‘was-saw’’. The third 
type was called the mirrored image. Here 
again the orientational change occurred either 
by inversion, reversal or inverted-reversal. 
These effects may be obtained by the use of mir~- 
rors. To observe the inverted mirrored image 
the mirror should be placed above, or below the 
symbol. The reversed mirrored image may be 
seen by placing the mirror either to the right, 
the left or parallel to the symbol. Thesimplest 
means of seeing the inverted-reversed form is 
to turn the page upside down. The last major 
reversal type was termed transposition. Eight 
types of transpositions were identified and in- 
cluded in the final form of the test. The trans- 
position types identified were as follows: }) in- 
itial letter to an internal position; 2) initial let- 
ter to terminal position; 3) terminal letter to in- 
itial position; 4) terminal letter to internal po- 
sition; 5) internal letter to a different internal 
position; 6) internal letter to initial position; 

7) internal letter to terminal position; and 8) 
miscellaneous changes involving several of the 
others or more than one letter. In the data to 
be reported in this paper the types described 
above as 6, 7, and 8 were all included under 
miscellaneous. 

With two letter words it is, of course, im- 
possible to have a transposition other thana re- 
versed form. Therefore, in the first six exer- 
cises of Part Two, there are two mirrored 
forms rather than two reversed forms of the 
word, 

Part Three of the test is based on the same 
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TABLE Il 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POSSIBLE RESPONSES IN EACH CATEGORY WHICH 
IS FOUND WITH THE AVERAGE OF EACH CLASS RESPONSES 
TO THAT CATEGORY 


Correct Incorrect Irrelevant 
Responses Responses Responses Omissions 
Form Form Form Form Form Form Form Form 
1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 
PART TWO 
LK 38.4 40.3 20.2 21.1 1.8 2.4 9.9 14.6 
HK 42.0 50.7 16.1 19.4 2.3 1.8 4.7 10.7 
Ll 66.2 75.0 13.3 8.8 25 4 14,2 9.3 
Hl 77.5 84.6 8.7 7.4 3.8 2.7 
L2 92.8 89.6 3.4 3.7 00 Py 2.5 2.3 
H2 93.0 92.4 3.4 2.6 00 . 04 1.9 2.9 
PART THREE 
H1 24.7 26.6 15.0 14.4 . 7.2 7.8 16.3 13.3 
L2 38.7 32.3 9.5 9.8-— 6.1 4.8 9.7 3.7 


H2 56.0 53.8 7.3 9.3- . 86 2.4 9.6 6.1 


December, 1954) 


master plan as Part Two. It contains five more 
exercises than does Part Two and the words vary 
in length from three to nine letters. The stim- 
ulus pattern in Part Three is a picture and the 
child is requested to select the word which rep- 
resents the picture. All words for the test are 
taken from Gates Primary Word List. 

Two forms of the test were developed from 
the same master plan. Some of the same words 
were used in the two forms which made it possi- 
ble to check the effect of position of the word in 
the exercise and its relative position to other 
types of errors. Naturally the administration 
of the test was also facilitated by having the two 
forms. 

It will be recalled that one of the purposes of 
the study was to determine the relative frequency 
of occurrence of the various types of reversals 
among children of given school ages. For this 
purpose, permission was obtained to test all of 
the kindergarten, first and second grade chil- 
dren in three of the Pasadena City Schools. Not 
all papers which were obtained were found to be 
usable, It was possible, however, to use the re~ 
sponses in one part of the test even though an- 
other part of the test had to be disregarded. Pa- 
pers were considered as acceptable if at least 
half of the exercises of a part had been attempt- 
ed, if not more than one third of the irrelevant 
responses were marked and if there was no evi- 
dence of a patterning of the responses according 
to position on the paper, i.e., always the first 
symbol, After discarding all papers which did 
not meet the above criteria, there remained for 
study, in computing the class group averages, 
the numbers of test papers for the three parts of 
the test as reported in Table I. 

Incorrect responses made by the childrenare 
of little significance unless the qualitative and 
quantitative nature of the errors may be determ- 
ined. Hence, it is necessary to consider the er- 
rors in their various type classifications and 
sub-classifications. Since, however, the tests 
did not present the same opportunities for mak- 
ing the several types of errors it is desirable to 
report all data in percentages. Such will be the 
procedure in Tables II through VI. The base will 
be the total opportunities offered for responses 
of the type under consideration and the reported 
percentage is the proportion that the responses 
are of that total base. 

For example, in Part One of the test there 
are 36 possible correct responses. If the aver- 
age of the group is 22.97 correct responses, 
then the tendency to respond correctly is meas- 
ured by determining the percentage which 22.97 
is of 36, viz: 73.8%. 

Table II is concerned with the results from 
Part One of the test. In the first two columns 
are reported the relationship between the ave- 
erage number of correct responses, for each 
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form of the test, for each grade group and the 
total number of opportunities for such respons- 
es. The next two columns, in like manner, in- 
dicate that percentage which the average num- 
ber of incorrect responses is of the total num- 
ber of incorrect responses which it is possible 
for one to make. The remaining columns con- 
cern the subdivisions of the incorrect respons- 
es. The data in them were calculated in the 
‘same manner as in the first four columns. 

In Part One of the test there have not been 
included any possibilities for an irrelevant re- 
sponse. Furthermore, in the scoring of these 
exercises no consideration was made of a fail- 
ure to mark all or part of an exercise, as Part 
One of the test was scored exclusively for re- 
sponses actually made. Consideration of irrel- 
evant responses and omissions, however, is 
given in scoring Parts Two and Three. 

Table III indicates the tendency at each grade 
level to make correct, incorrect or irrelevant 
responses or to omit making any response with 
Parts Two and Three of both forms of the test. 
The data reported in this table were derived by 
a method similar to that described for the deri- 
vation of the data in Table Il. Sub-classifica- 
tions of the incorrect responses will be present- 
ed in Tables IV, V and VI. 

In Table IV is presented the percentage of 
frequency of occurrence, in relation to the op- 
portunities for each, of the four major reversal 
types. Tables V and VI present the breakdown 
of these data into the subclass ification prev~ 
iously identified. 

Although it is recognized that the number of 
subjects involved in this study was not adequate 
to permit the forming of any definite conclusions, 
certain indications are more thansuggestive and 
worthy of further exploration. Two questions 
seem pertinent with regard to the maturation 
process which ultimately results in the almost 
complete disappearance of the reversal tend- 
ency in the work of theaverage or superior child. 
One of the questions considers whether the fre- 
quency of occurrence of the reversal situation 
as a whole significantly and steadily decreases 
as the children become physically and education- 
ally more mature. A second question is wheth- 
er any particular reversal type deviates signif- 
icantly from the general pattern of the whole 
reversal situation. 

The first question may be answered emphat- 
ically in the affirmative. Consideration ofthe 
data presented in the preceding tables indicates 
that the type of discrimination required for suc- 
cess with this test seems to have had its origin 
at some time previous to the child’s entrance 
to the kindergarten. It seems to be indicated 
that correct discrimination was not to any great 
extent chance occurrence. The correct respon- 
ses were selected with much greater frequency 
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TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POSSIBLE RESPONSES IN EACH CATEGORY WHICH 
IS FOUND WITH THE AVERAGE OF EACH CLASS RESPONSES 
TO THAT CATEGORY 


Letter Change Reversed Form Mirrored Transposed 
Responses Responses Responses Responses 


Form Form Form Form Form Form Form Form 
1 2 2 1 2 1 2 


PART TWO 
29.4 13.7 ° 19.4 


23.6 10. 6 ° 14.7 
6.0 6.4 . 9.0 
5.9 4.7 4.8 
2.2 68 1.4 
2.0 . 74 


PART THREE 
10.1 8.5 


4.8 5.7 
3.3 1.9 
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HK 29.7 27.4 18.3 18.8 | 
Ll 25.2 21.2 12.0 8.2 
Hi 24.0 20.3 5.8 4.8 
L2 13.3 12.2 . 66 3.4 
H2 10.7 7.6 1.39 2.9 
L2 14.2 16.0 4.4 aa 4.4 7.8 14.6 
H2 = 17.7 2.2 2.5 9.0 13.5 
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TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POSSIBLE RESPONSES IN EACH CATEGORY WHICH 
IS FOUND WITH THE AVERAGE OF EACH CLASS RESPONSES: 
TO THAT CATEGORY 


Letter Changes Mirrored Forms 


Inverted 


Reversed 


Inv. -Rev. 


Inverted 


Reversed 


Inv. -Rev. 


Forms 


Forms 


Forms 


Forms 


Forms 


Forms 


1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 


PART TWO 


27.4 18.0 9.4 11.1 23.7 23.4 


24.5 20.7 9.5 85 17.2 28.9 


20.4 13.6 7.0 4.9 9.7 2.6 
18.2 12.6 8 3.4 14.8 4.8 
8.2 4.4 00 1.8 1.8 1.3 


7.3 3.5 1.1 8 1.0 1.8 


PART THREE 


18.5 14.2 7.9 8.8 10.8 11.6 


14.4 12.5 5.8 40 82 5.2 


11.9 10.8 3.7 2.8 1.3 2.8 
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LK 27.4 18.3 36.0 4.4 8.0 
HK 25.5 18.8 39.0 47.0 8.3 
Li 21.9 17.8 33.2 35.3 3.6 
L2 10.5 8.4 21.0 26.8 
Hl 17.9 16.3 26.0 20.7 6.1 8.0 
L2 12.3 111 15.9 229 4.0 
H2 11.0 17.8 14.6 23.1 
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TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POSSIBLE RESPONSES IN EACH CATEGORY WHICH 
IS FOUND WITH THE AVERAGE OF EACH CLASS RESPONSES 
TO THAT CATEGORY 


Initial to Initial to Terminal Terminal Internal to Miscel- 
Internal Terminal to Initial to Internal Internal laneous 
Position Position Position Position Position Position 
Forms Forms Forms Forms Forms Forms 
1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 1 2 
PART TWO 
HK 8.0 19.0 6.0 17.9 5.3: 19.8 236.6 23.8 28.0- 36.8 1216.2 13.8 
Ll 6.2 6.5 3.1 4.3 §.2 3.2 21.7 2.8 83.4 18.5 5.6 §.2 
Hl 2.6 6.0 00 00 14.0 22.7 3.5 3.9 
L2 7 1.4 00 A 9 © 4.4 4.9 2.6 13.5 1 2.5 
H2 5 2.0 00 00 00 00 4.9 5.8 2.7 ‘11.5 2.5 1.6 
PART THREE 
Hl 7.5 2.5 13.3 13.3 5.6 6.2 24.2 34.4 13.9 14.4 13.4 9.4 
L2 2.7 1.6 $.7 8.0 4.5 4.0 13.6 39.2 13.6 24.0 aoa 8.7 


H2 1.5 1.3 6.3 3.5 00 1.6 16.7 39.6 20. 


© 
> 
on 
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than the incorrect; and perhaps even more sig- 
nificant was the very low incidence of irrele- 
vant responses. In all three parts of the test 
there is a steady increase in the percentage of 
correct responses and equally steady decrease 
in the incorrect responses. 

Further consideration of these data might 
seem to suggest a problem deserving of serious 
investigation. There seems to be little differ- 
ence in the achievement of the two kindergarten 
levels. Could it be that the kindergarten situa- 
tion is less productive of growth in the type of 
discrimination needed for the proper identifica- 
tion of printed word symbols than is the environ- 
ment from which the child was taken? This sit- 
uation coupled with the rapid growth whichseems 
to have occurred in the early part of the first 
grade gives rise to the question of whether a 
closer coordination between the activities of 
these grade levels might not be productive of 
greater growth. 

With regard to the second question, whether 
any particular reversal type deviates significant- 
ly from the general pattern of the whole rever- 
sal situation, the following observations seem 
justified. With Part One of the test, it seems 
that of the three possible error types occurring 
with equal frequency in the test stimulus, pupils 
at the lower grade levels chose the reversed 
form with greatest frequency. The inverted re- 
versed form does not occur with as great fre- 
quency and disappears more rapidly than do the 
other two. The inverted form seems to be more 
resistant than do the others. All of these errors 
disappear quite rapidly. 

Parts Two and Three of the test offer oppor- 
tunities to make error of four major types, viz: 
letter orientation changes, reversed form of the 
word, mirrored forms of the word and letter 
transpositions of the word. A significant fea- 
ture of the data regarding these types of rever- 
Sals is that they do not occur at any of the grade 
levels with a frequency which one might have 
expected from the discussion in the literature 
regarding the problem. Another important point 
is that the mirrored form of reversal is indicat- 
ed to be less common than is any other type. 
The reversed orientation of letters is the most 
common and it disappears most slowly. Three 
of these four major reversal types are subject 
to greater refinement. Summarization regard- 
ing the findings with the sub-classifications fol- 
low. 

Greater difficulty appears among the letter 
orientation changes than where the same changes 
occur with a single symbol stimulus. Among 
the three sub-types of errors, the reversed 
form causes the greatest difficulty in both in- 
stances. The persistence of this error type is 
much greater, however, in the case of letter or- 
ientation changes. 
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There is, surprisingly, a small number of 
errors with the mirrored form of the word. It 
seems that the gross orientation changes are 
more easily recognized than those of the same 
type which involve only a letter of the word. 
Again the reversed form produces a higher de- 
gree of error than the others but rapidly de - 
creases to a comparable level. These data do 
not appear to indicate that the mirrored forms 
of the word constitute any very great potential 
difficulty. There exists, however, a very strik- 
ing similarity in the contour of the curves of the 
corresponding sub-types of the mirrored forms, 
the letter orientation changes and the single sym- 
bol type of Part One. 

There is rather rapid disappearance of the 
tendency to transpose letters where the initial 
letter is concerned. In instances where the 
transposition involves only the internal letters 
or an internal and terminal letter, there is a 
greater tendency for the error type to persist. 

One might conclude from these data that the 
occurrence of reversal errors of all the types 
studied are perfectly normal in the earliest 
grades and that it is equally normal for them 
practically to disappear as the child progresses 
through the first several grades. 

Even though it is granted that some tendency 
to make errors of the types described is norm- 
al at given age levels, the questionstill remains 
as to what can be done when the tendency per- 
sists. The question might also be raised as to 
whether the tendency needs to exist to the de- 
gree that it does even in the very early grades. 
Many of the conditions studied have been as 
poorly defined and as incompletely considered 
as have the types of reversals, consequently, 
the findings are inadequate and inconsistent. 
Perhaps the simplest explanation, and the one 
which is likely responsible for most of the re- 
versals, seems to have been completely over- 
looked, at least as far as reports in the litera- 
ture are concerned. The idea was brought very 
forcibly to the attention of the writer when a 
junior high school boy asked whether it made 
any difference which way the stem andthe bulb 
pointed. A boy is a boy, regardless of whether 
he is facing north or south, standing on his feet 
or his head. So it is with the material things 
with which a child is familiar. Yet in writ- 
ing, and particularly with printed symbols, we 
take one symbol, turn it in four directions and 
call it by four different names. How often is 
it explained that in the reading of word symbols 
all the streets are one way, from left to right, 
at least in the languages to which most of us 
are exposed. 

C Certainly it is not the contention here that so 
simple an explanation is the answer in all in- 
stances. It is well worth a try and will elimin- 
ate, forfurther consideration, many young- 
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sters now classified as having ‘‘reversal diffi- ient, then those whose problem is more complex 
culties. ’’ When such children have been re- may be studied with some hope of determining 


moved from consideration by this sirmple exped- causative or at least relational factors. 


THE IMAGE OF THE INSTRUCTOR AS IT IS 
RELATED TO CLASS SIZE 


JOHN B. HOLLAND 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


AT ONE TIME the field of educational re- 
search included many who, for one reason or 
another, sought answers to the question of the 
relationship of class size to various educational 
factors. This research, which began with the 
pioneer work of Rice in 1895, includes more 
than 70 separate studies. 1 These studies have 
ranged from small and sometimes impression- 
istic treatments to elaborate and carefully con- 
trolled experimental designs. Most of this re- 
search has been focused upon the effect of class 
size on pupil attainment in subject matter. But 
despite the many notable researches that have 
been undertaken, the answers are confused and 
uncertain. It is not surprising that investigation 
into this important area has been all but aban- 
doned for the last 15 years. 

The research that is to be reported herein is 
a variation upon this old, familiar, but now al- 
most unsung theme. In the beginning, the writer 
and his colleagues2 discussed and planned a 
rather elaborate experimental design with the 
purpose of answering a number of questions 
about relationships which might be hypothesized 
to exist between class size and such factors as 
pupil attainment, attitudes evoked by the subject 
matter, evaluation of the class and class pro- 
cedures, and image of the instructor. For many 
reasons, including time and availability of re- 
search funds and facilities, the total data col- 
lected within this design were not analyzed. In- 
spection of the data, however, indicated that 
many of the results appeared to add little to the 
results of other class size studies. In this con- 
nection, Otto and Borgersrode have written, ‘‘As 
longas rather conventional, routinized group 
procedures are used in teaching it is not likely 
that research will show whether large or small 
classes are to be preferred. ’’3 The difficulties 
of controlling for all other possible factors, to- 
gether with the fact that the usual class size ex- 
periment may not be testing the crucial variables, 
help to increase the confusion. 


One datum, however, appeared to indicate, 
even by inspection, that certain important and 
unique differences might exist. This factor was 
what may be termed the image of the instructor 
manifested by the student. That is, there ap- 
peared to be, and the experimenters themselves 
also reported, that there was variation in the 
way that students of different class sections per- 
ceived the instructor. These differences, there- 
fore, were investigated more carefully and the 
results of this analysis furnish the basis for this 
report. 


The Design of the Research 


It is not important that the total research 
plan be reported, since only a segment of it is 
discussed here. The experimental procedure, 
however, should be presented. 

The original sample for the total research 
design consisted of some 784 regularly enrolled 
students in a general education college course 
called Effective Living.4 These students were 
taking the second term of this three term course. 
Hence, some of them had had previous contact 
with the experimenters. However, since these. 
students were randomly located in the experi- 
mental sections and were drawn, through the 
chances of registration, out of a total of 2043 
students who were enrolled in the second term 
of the course, the probability of this prior con- 
tact was low. Although these students may not 
be spoken of as constituting a sample of the stu- 
dent body, they were representative, for the 
most part, of freshmen and sophomore students 
at Michigan State College. This is true because 
they were in a required educational program 
which, although allowing some choice on the 
part of the student, regularly included more than 
seventy-five percent of the student body. That 
is, most students at Michigan State College take 
this particular course early in their college car- 
eer. There is no reason to believe that the 


1. Walter S. Monroe (Ed.), Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New York: Macmillan Co., 1950), pp. 


212-215. 


2. Professors E. Be Blackman, R. G. Davis, Re Fe. Fink, He Rosencrang, and Leo A. Haak, Head of the De- 
partment of Effective Living, all participated actively in the experiment. The writer is indebted 
to them for their many suggestions and assistance in planning and carrying out this research. 


3. Momroe, Ope Cite, pe 215. 


he One of seven basic general education courses at Michigan State College, until 1953. 
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sample used in this experiment differed in any 
way Significant for the research problem from 
the usual population of freshmenand sophomores 
in earlier or succeeding years. At the time of 
the experiment the veteran population of the col- 
lege was low. 

The research plan called for four different 
kinds of teaching sections and the use of four 
different instructors as experimenters. The 
teaching sections were selected to approximate 
the following kinds: (1) a large lecture-discus- 
sion section of approximately 100 students; (2) 

a medium-size leciure-discussion section of 
approximately 50 students; (3) a small lecture- 
discussion section of approximately 25 students; 
and (4) a small section of 25 students wherein 
the experimenter was allowed complete freedom 
to use whatever methods of instruction he de- 
sired. The first three types of sections were 
designed to control, as adequately as possible, 
the method of instruction. That is, in all these 
sections the experimenter was instructed to use 
the lecture method and allow for such discussion 
as did not prevent his covering the regularly as- 
signed materials. 

It is obvious, of course, that the method of 
instruction could not be held as an absolute con- 
stant. That is, a section of 100 students allows, 
by the very fact of size, less opportunity for a 
large number of students to participate through 
discussion or questions. Likewise, the small 
section of 25 students imposes a less formal at- 
mosphere and allows, in terms of simple econ- 
omics, greater participation by more students. 
It should be emphasized here, however, that the 
experimenters attempted to hold constant, inso- 
far as possible, their own presentations. While 
they lectured more in the largest sections, they 
also attempted to create an atmosphere of suf- 
ficient permissiveness that discussion could and 
did take place. In the smaller sections the in- 
structor controlled the discussion in such a way 
that he could and did repress it when it was nec-~ 
essary to complete the same materials present- 
ed in the larger lecture section. Thus, the 
larger section was probably more permissive 
than many such sections wherein the instructor 
lectures without interruption. The smaller sec- 
tions were probably less permissive than those 
wherein the instructor attempts to draw out the 
students and encourages, without limit, their 
participation in the classroom. 

The small ‘‘free’’ experimental section is 
more difficult to describe. Data were obtained 
from each experimenter each week on the pro- 
cedures used in these sections. There was wide 
variation among instructors. The procedures 
ranged from full classroom discussion to role- 
playing, projects, small group work, and great- 
er use of audio-visual aids than the fixed and re- 
quired materials presented in the other sections. 
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As such they contrasted sharply with the con- 
ventional teaching sections used in the experi- 
ment. 

The instrument used to measure the student’s 
perception or ‘‘image’”’ of the instructor consist- 
ed of 10/five-point scales. These scales cov- 
ered a number of aspects of instructor person- 
ality and were arranged so that the extreme end- 
points were identified but the intervening steps 
had no descriptive designations. For example, 
the students were asked to indicate whether their 
instructor was ‘‘considerate of others”’ or ‘‘self- 
centered’’—these two designations representing 
the two extremes of the scale—and scored one 
and five respectively. The students were in- 
structed to mark the position on the scale which 
most closely approximated their estimate of the 
instructor. The scales were reversed alter- 
nately in order to reduce too hurried or uncrit- 
ical answers. 

The instrument has only face validity and 
therefore can be interpreted only as the degree 
to which students were willing to manifest cer - 
tain judgments of the instructor. However, the 
extreme end-points of each scale were suffic- 
iently positive and inclusive so that, granteda 
minimum knowledge of ordinary commonspeech, 
students could distinguish clearly between the 
two extreme qualities. Administration of the 
scales required a minimum of questions from 
the students. Moreover, the students were not 
asked to sign their names, although they were 
asked to include their student numbers. They 
were assured that the instructor would not see 
any individual rating, and that the materials 
would be used only by the researcher, who was 
himself not an instructor in any of the experi- 
mental sections. 

From a standpoint of pure experimental re- 
search the various errors and flaws in the de - 
sign are apparent. It will not be necessary to 
dwell upon these but to state that, withfullaware- 
ness of error, there still remain data which of- 
fer some suggestive possibilities to those inter- 
ested in class-size research of the kind indicat- 
ed herein. Although no attempt was made to de- 
termine the reliability of the estimates, it may 
be assumed that lack of reliability should in- 
crease variance within sections and hence de - 
crease the probability of obtaining significant 
differences. Errors of reliability, therefore, 
should increase the probability of supporting the 
null hypothesis. If, despite the untested char- 
acter of the instrument, significant differences 
are obtained and if these differences are in the 
same direction, it may be assumed that there is 
reason to reject the null hypothesis for this par- 
ticular experiment. 

With respect to reliability it should also be 
pointed out that this experiment was designed 
to obtain group, not individual, reaction. Since 
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all groups in the experiment had an equal chance 
to manifest favorable or unfavorable sentiments 
with respect to the instructor, differences be - 
tween groups, when the instructor variable is 
-held constant, may be taken to have some rela- 
tionship to the principal variable of class size. 
That is, the scores of the groups indicate the 
variation between groups with respect to their 
willingness to manifest certain sentiments about 
their instructors. It is not possible to say that 
these sentiments are ‘‘really’’ the sentiments of 
the individual student participants in the experi- 
ment. What the ‘‘real’’ sentiments of the stu- 
dents are, as manifested by the image of the in- 
structor, is a problem to be left to the difficult 
and elusive field of attitudes and their definition. 
The major point to be made here is that the data 
obtained from this experiment offer an opportun- 
ity for testing differences between classes of 
students regardless of individual student varia- 
tion. It should be emphasized, of course, that 
the data from this experiment must be read with 
appropriate caution and limited to the sample 
population and classes of students in the exper- 
iment. 


The Findings 


The original research design called for the 
administration of the instructor rating scale, as 
well as other instruments, three times during 
the term. The data to be reported herein are 
limited to the image of the instructor as revealed 
by the final instructor rating obtained from the 
students. The original sample populationand the 
actual number of replies obtained on the final 
rating are shown in Table I. 

The actual sample from which the data of this 
report are drawn was 613 students, or approxi- 
mately 78% of the total sample of 784 students. 

The method of the analysis of variance was 
used to test for the significance of differences in 
the image of the instructor reported by various 
sections. In order to determine if it was feas- 
ible to group the sections by type, regardless of 
instructor, an analysis was run for instructor 
differences. These differences are shown in 
Table II. 

This table shows the number of students, the 
mean response to the rating scale, and the F 
ratio. The lower the mean response the more 
favorable the image of the instructor. The theo- 
retical limits of the rating scale were 10 (most 
favorable) to 50 (most unfavorable). As can be 
seen from the mean responses, all instructors 
in all sections were rated quite high. That is, 
the responses are skewed toward the more fav- 
orable end of the scale. That the students were 
actually so favorable toward the instructor as 
the scores indicated has already been dismissed 
as a problem apart from this particular research. 
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What is important in this investigation is the de- 
termination of differences between sections and 
instructors regardless of the piling up of scores 
at one end or the other of the scale. The piling 
up of scores, in terms of statistical treatment, 
insofar as it is relatively constant, as in the 
present case, has the practical effect of limit- 
ing the variation and reducing the size of the 
scale. Such an outcome serves to further re- 
duce the probability of obtaining significant dif- 
ferences. Hence, the differences which were 
obtained should be scrutinized with some care. 

It is apparent that in the large and medi- 
um lecture-discussion sections there is consid- 
erable variation among instructors. This vari- 
ation, in the case of the large sections, seems 
to be attributable to Instructor C. In the case 
of the medium sections the difference is appar- 
ently attributable to Instructor B. In the other 
two types of sections the differences are not sig- 
nificant. In the case of the small ‘‘free’’ sec- 
tion there is a trend toward significance which 
is apparently due to a combination of Instructors 
B and C. 

From these data it must be assumed that 
there are differences among instructors 
which are greater than chance and that it would 
be inadvisable to pool the sections by type. It 
might be argued that Instructors AandD 
could be treated simultaneously. However, since 
the size of the sample permitted, it appeared 
best to analyze separately the differences be - 
tween the sections of each instructor. These 
differences are shown by Table II. 

From this table it may be inferred that for 
this experiment there are significant differences 
not only among instructors but between sec- 
tions, when the instructor variable is controlled. 
The differences, however, are not all relatedto 
the same factors. Thus, for Instructor A, the 
differences appear to be attributable to his 
more favorable image in the small lecture dis- 
cussion section. For Instructor B the differ- 
ences appear to be related to his less favorable 
image in the large lecture-discussion section. 
For Instructor C the differences appear to be 
attributed most logically to the less favorable 
image manifested by the medium lecture-discus- 
sion section. While for Instructor D, where the 
differences are not significant, although there is 
a trend toward significance, variation appears 
to be related to the more favorable image reflect- 
ed ty the small lecture-discussion section. 

However, certain trends appear to demand 
some consideration. In all cases, the most fav- 
orable image of the instructor is manifested by 
the small lecture discussion section. There is 
also a strong tendency for both the large and 
medium large lecture-discussion sections to 
produce less favorable images of the instructor 
than the small lecture-discussion section. A 
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combination of these trends appears to produce 
significant differences. 

Still other possibilities are indicated by these 
data. Since both instructor and section differ- 
ences have been demonstrated to be significant, 
the question arises as to whether still more im- 
portant differences may be due to the interac- 
tion between instructor and student by type of 
section. It is possible to obtain a precise test 
for this hypothesis but the procedures are in- 
volved and impractical for a limited suggestive 
study of this type.5 However, inspection of 
Tables Iland III indicates the possibility that this 
hypothetical interaction factor may be of consid- 
erable importance. It would appear clearly that 
some instructors are more favorably received 
in some classes than inothers. Thatis, instruc- 
tors usually had a ‘‘good’’ or ‘“‘bad’’ section. 
Hence, it is suggested from these clues that per- 
haps a most fruitful hypothesis for further re - 
search is that the crucial variable is the ‘‘in- 
structor in the situation.’’ That is, some in- 
structors are more favorably received in cer- 
tain kinds of classes than in others. This fac- 
tor may also be crucial for variables other than 
instructor image. 

One final datum was available. Each instruc- 
tor was asked to give, on the basis of his best 
judgment, anestimate of how he felt he had been 
received by the students in the experiment. The 
results should be informative for any teacher 
who assumes that he can successfully take the 
pulse of his class. Instructor A stated the med- 
ium lecture-discussion section was best for him 
and that the large section was impossible. Act- 
ually, the small lecture-discussion section was 
his ‘‘best’’ and there was little difference in his 
reception by the others. 

Instructor B stated that he was not and did not 
feel effective with large groups. He was right 
with respect to the image reflected by the large 
lecture-discussion section but he was actually 
received slightly more favorably by the medium 
lecture-discussion section than by the small in- 
formal ‘‘free’’ section. 

Instructor C was, if anything, the most ex- 
perienced teacher in terms of lecture and lec- 
ture-discussion techniques, although all instruc- 
tors were teachers of considerable experience. 
This instructor indicated that he would be re- 
ceived most favorably in the larger sections and 
indicated some feelings of discomfort on his part 
and doubt as to his ability to handle smaller sec- 
tions as successfully as larger sections. Act- 
ually he was rated most favorably by the small 
lecture-discussion section and most unfavorably 
by his medium-large lecture-discussion section. 
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Instructor D indicated that he preferred the 
small sections and assumed that he was most 
favorably received by them. It was true that 
he was most favorably received by the small 
lecture-discussion section but there was nota 
great amount of difference in his reception by 
the other sections, including the small inform- 
al ‘‘free’’ section. 


Conclusions and Implications 


Although it is necessary to interpret with 
caution the data that have been presented, it is 
possible to indicate certain tentative conclus- 
ions: 


1. There are differences among instructors 
as to the way that they are received by 
classes of different sizes. 


. There is a tendency for instructors, other 
things being equal, to be more favorably 
received by small sections than by larger 
sections of the same type. 


. The informal ‘‘free’’ sections used in the 
experiment did not produce consistently 
the most favorable image of the instruc- 
tor. When compared with the small lec- 
ture-discussion sections of approximately 
equivalent size it is apparent that both 
teaching procedures and size must be con- 
sidered. 


. Theré is some reason to believe that the 
interaction factor may be crucial to the 
perception by the student of the instructor. 


. Finally, this experiment supports the hy- 
pothesis that instructors are not able con- 
sistently to estimate their reception by 
their classes, nor to distinguish correctly 
the difference in images reflected by dif- 
ferent classes. 


This experiment, as has been noted, is quite 
limited in scope and less rigorous than might 
be desired. The results have been presented, 
however, because they open certain lines of in- 
vestigation which have, in general, been ignored 
in class size research. 

Most class size studies have been confined 
to pupil achievement on some fixed instrument. 
Yet there are few teachers who would accept un- 
critically the hypothesis that pupil achievement 
on an objective scale necessarily measures all 
or even the most important teaching outcomes. 


5e The reader who is interested in this statistical test is referred to George We Snedecor, Statistical 
Methods (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College, 196), ppe 28) ff. 
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This is not to say that objective measures should 
be discarded for subjective evaluations. This 
research has, itself, indicated the inability of 
teachers to estimate subjectively certain factors 
such as class response to the instructor. But 
it may well be argued that most measures of pu- 
pil achievement estimate only the bare skeleton 
of the educational process. Mor? important be- 
havorial changes are unmeasured and these 
changes constitute the essence of education. 

In the process of educational change, insofar 
as it corresponds to personality change in gen- 
eral, the relationship of teacher to student has 
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often been noted as an important factor. It has 
also been noted that learning is facilitated by a 
favorable environment. Not the least of this en- 
vironment is the teacher himself. The emotion- 
al response to the teacher is an important con- 
comitant of the learning process. Insofar as 
there may be a relationship between the educa- 
tional process and the image of the teacher in 
that process, it would seem important to inves- 
tigate further not only this relationship but also 
the effect of methods of instruction, size of class, 
and class-instructor interaction upon the image 
that students have of the instructor. 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Holland died in June, 1953, while ona field 


assignment in Havana, Cuba. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
INFLUENCE OF REJECTION ON ASPIRATION 
LEVELS OF MINORITY GROUP CHILDREN 


REGINA M. GOFF 
Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THIS STUDY is concerned with the social 
pressure of rejection as it acts as a barrier to 
effective intellectual and social functioning of 
minority group children. The purpose is tocon- 
sider approaches in guidance which may offset 
attitudinal and action patterns which follow re- 
jection and which subsequently interfere with 
goals or aspiration levels of the individual who 
is rejected. 

The term is used in the sense of a feeling 
state which represents a response to specific 
overt action patterns such as being barredfrom 
activities and institutions freely attended by 
others. The act of rejecting is essentially a 
dispatching of annoyers to which the designated 
individual responds with discomfort. An as- 
sumption made is that attitudes have a pervas- 
ive effect on behavior; that goals personally an- 
ticipated have an “‘inner structure’! which 
reflects attitudes of confidence; that experiences 
subsequent to the original goal-setting may de- 
press attitudes and thus deflect the individual 
from anticipated paths leading to the attainment 
of the goal. Further, ways of thinking concern- 
ing the self become habituated through time in 
terms of social reinforcements. The individual 
thus learns to place values on himself in terms 
of positive or negative experiencing. It is the 
desire here to indicate how educational exper- 
ience may contribute to positive conditioning 
with reference to the self. 

In analysis of the problem, there is present- 
ed, first, an exploration of the probable strength 
of intervening annoyers and interferences through 
an appraisal of the picture which a designated 
group of children have of themselves, including, 
among other things, their own evaluations of 
their abilities and the concomitant goals which 
they have set. This is followed by a considera- 
of actual achievement as it is found in adult 
members of the same group. The probable 
strength of annoyances in forestalling the real- 
ization of goals may be indicated by the consist- 


ency or discrepancy existing between goals of 
young group members and actual achievement 
as it is found in mature members of the same 
group. The approach thus followed includes, 
a presentation of original, impirical data onthe 
children studied and a summary of the findings. 
Next, a comparative statement of the status of 
adult members of the same group, and finally 
interpretations and implications with reference 
to offsetting the effects of rejection. 


Description of the Study 


One hundred twenty children, including 60 
boys and 60 girls were interviewed in Durhan,, 
North Carolina, in the summer of 1951. Rep- 
resented in the group were 6 to 8 year old child- 
ren and those aged 12 to 14. Equal members 
were in each group. Two age groups were used 
in order to note any changes in attitudes or out- 
look during the years of growing awareness, 
deepening perception, the acquisition of new 
knowledges, and new realizations concerning 
individual abilities. Upper and lower income 
groups are also represented in recognition of 
the fact that individuals in different social and 
economic groups ‘‘act in response to their cul- 
tural training, to their particular system of so- 
cio-economic rewards. ’’2 Contrast in social 
experiencing and training result in subjective in- 
tellectual and emotional reactions which result 
in contrast in thought, feeling, and action. 

Questions asked centered around successes 
or failures in competitive out-of-school activi- 
ties (games and sports) in which they freely en- 
gaged; ranking of the self in relation to in-school 
academic performance; ambitions, goals or as- 
piration levels, and major wishes held. Where 
one places himself, reflects personal feelings 
of potentialities, confidence, and worth of self. 
Ambitions or goals are natural consequents of 
self-evaluation. That there may be wishful 
thinking rather than objective, realistic evalu- 


1. Kurt Lewin, et al. "Levels of Aspiration," in Personality and Behavior Disorders, Vol. II (New York: 


Ronald Press, 19hh), Pe 3356 


2. Allison Davis. "Light from Anthropology," in Cultural Gro and Human Relations, Conference on Ed- 
ucational Problems of Special Cultural Groups (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1951), Pe 8h. 
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ations, is a possibility. Nevertheless, such 
thinking furnishes a basis for action. In-school 
and out-of-school performances were consider- 
ed to note any possible differences in ranking of 
the self in freely chosen activities and those 
which are adult imposed tasks. Wishes, reveal- 
ing unfulfilled desires or ‘‘formulated aspira- 
tions’’ indicate sensitivity to lacks. This ego 
involved sensitivity provides vulnerable areas 
in personality structure on which negative pres- 
sures may make immediate and noticeable in- 
roads. 

The qualitative data from the interviews are 
categorized and later quantified in terms of per- 
centage in various categories. In order to ob- 
tain significant differences in responses accord- 
ing to age level and economic bracket, where 
appropriate, the chi-square technique was em- 
ployed. 

In giving results obtained, it is recognized 
that 6 to 8 year old children, because of limited 
experience, may present fanciful conjectures. 
Nevertheless, if such should be the case, it is 
not amiss to place credence in responses inas- 
much as phantasy has its origin in experience, 
real or vicarious, and thought patterns emerge 
from such content. It may be added that 12 to 
14 year old children may voice social expecta- 
tions or approved-of-goals rather than true in- 


dividual expectancies. However, in 46% of the 
cases, the ambitions of children differed from 

parental expectations of them which might indi- 
cate some genuine personal concern on the part 
of the subjects. 


Statement of Findings 


1. Competency inin-schooland out-of-schoolac- 
tivities 
A. In freely chosen out-of-school activities, 
lower income children indicated a decrease 
in confidence with increase in age. (Signif- 
icant at the . 01 level of probability. ) 

. Feelings of inadequacy in relation toschool 
subjects were notable in the low income 
group. But 33% of the girls at eachage 
level felt competent, while 63% of the 
younger boys and 37% of the older had feel- 
ings of academic success. 

. Upper income girls indicated rising assur- 
ance with age increase in relation to both 
in-school and out-of-school activities. 
(Significant at the . 02 level of probability.) 

. There was no significant difference in lev- 
els of confidence expressed by 6 - 8 year 
old, lower and upper income boys. Older 
upper income boys expressed more assur- 
ance in relation to school subjects than the 
comparable lower income group. (Signif- 
icant at the . 02 level of probability. ) How- 
ever, there was greater reluctance on the 
part of upper income boys to make decis- 
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ive statements concerning out-of-school 
activities. Statements such as ‘‘MaybeI 
do as well, ’”’ ‘‘Sometimes, ’’ were typical. 

. Results obtained indicate that feelings of 
worth exist to some extent in all groups 
and are found most often in younger child- 
ren. In the upper income group, children 
rank themselves as equally competent or 
better than their peers more often than 
they rank themselves as decisively less 
capable. 

. Lower income girls hold least feelings of 
assurance and self-esteem. 


Il. Ambitions held, presented according to age, 
sex, and income level and in order of first 
three preferences 
A. Lower income group: 

Boys: 6 - 8—Firemen and policemen 
(26%); brickmasons, builders, 
mechanics (24%); lawyers (20%) 
12 - 14 —Big league ball players 
(40%); doctors (27%); contractors 
builders (14%) 

6 - 8—Teachers (34%); movie 
stars, dancers, models (15%), 
cooks (14%) 
12 - 14—Teachers (30%); movie 
stars, dancers, models (15%); 
secretarial activities (10%) 

B. Upper income group: 

Boys: 6 - 8—Policemen and firemen 
(34%); builders and mechanics 
(32%); agents in real-estate of- 
fices (14%) 

12 - 14—Doctors and lawyers 

(46%); scientists, ‘‘biologists’’, 

‘‘chemists’’ (20%); architects 

(10%) 

6 - 8—Teachers (34%); nurses 

(26%); home makers: mothers 

(24%) 

12 - 14—Teachers (37%); movie 

stars (27%); secretaries (14%) 

C. Seventy-nine percent of the lower income 

boys and 33% of the girls felt that they 
would reach their goals, while 53% of the 
upper income boys and 67% of the girls 
made decisive statements of assurance. 

. Lower income children held money and 
lack of opportunity as major interferences 
while the upper income children named 
ill-health, physical disabilities, bad luck, 
and death as possible interventions. 

E. Lower income girls expressed least se- 
curity with reference to probable success. 


Ill. Expression of wishes presented in order of 
first three choices 
A. Lower income group: 
Boys: 6.- 8—Toys (Only wish expressed.) 


12 - 14—Money, clothes 
Girls: 6 - 8—Clothing, food, homes 
12 - 14—Improved physical ap- 
pearance, homes, families, and 
money 
B. Upper income group: 
Boys: 6 - 8—Toys, pets 
12 - 14—A wide spread of desires 
was reported from the acquisition 
of Eagle Scout badges, success 
in occupation, money for philan- 
thropic purposes, to more sober 
wishes for good health to eternal 
life 
Girls: 6 - 8—Toys, pets 
12 - 14—As above, wishes were 
divergent with no heavy localiza- 
tion in any particular category. 
These included distribution from 
personal luxuries and travel to 
fulfillment of social needs; ‘‘places 
for colored children to swim, ’’ 
Skating rinks, admittance to the 
‘‘big library. ”’ 
C. Particularly in the lower income group 
were findings similar to those of Gray 3 
in which wishes were more in terms of the 
material and concrete than in terms of the 
abstract; happiness, health. 


Summary of Findings 


A glance at trends throughout the findings re- 
veals, with reference to lower income girls, 

a straight line relationship between low confi- 
dence levels, little anticipation of success,*and 
feelings of deprivation as revealed by wishes in 
areas which contribute to inner securities. Sim- 
ilarly, a thread of continuity appears to run 
through the findings with reference to the re- 
mainder of the group reporting. Ingeneral, feel- 
ings of confidence are expressed more often than 
not, positive attitudes of competence exist more 
frequently than negative ones, ambitions are di- 
rected toward occupations which yield substan- 
tial economic returns, success in areas of per- 
formance are most often expected, and wis hes 
generally are in terms of further self-enhance- 
ment. 

While these children have no doubt exper- 
ienced ego-deflation in their movement in the 
larger world, they evidently see them as isolat- 
ed from the context of life of the future. There 
probably exists at these ages no generalized no- 
tions of the impact which a totality of rejecting 
episodes of the larger world may have on the 
fruition of ambitions. When asked to state con- 
ditions which might interfere with the realiza- 


3. S. Gray. "Wishes of Negro Children," Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXIV (194), ppe 225-237. 
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tion of goals, but two mentioned rejecting ex- 
periences and conflict in inter-group relations 
although a much larger number had no doubt ex- 
perienced unfavorable situations. 


The Adult Population 


If we now turn to the adult population of Ne- 
groes in American life, we find but 2. 6% of the 
total group in the professions with more than 
half that number in the teaching occupations and 
the remainder spread thinly as doctors, trained 
ministers, and lawyers. Discriminatory and 
rejecting practices in industry have leveled the 
ranks of Negro workers to unskilled and se mi- 
skilled employment. Hardly 5% of the total Ne- 
gro population can be considered in the upper 
income bracket. How much of the discrepancy 
which we note between children’s confidence lev- 
els, their ambitions and wishes toward improve- 
ment and adult reflection of lack of fruition of 
these can be attributed to outright techniques of 
economic and social discrimination and rejec- 
tion, or to misjudgment of ability, and how much 
to apathy or a giving up in the process of devel- 
opment is hardly discernible. Yet, the question 
appears worthy of consideration. It is highly 
probable that aspiration levels are lowered, con- 
fidences shaken, and wishes abandoned because 
of psychological omissions in training and guid- 
ance. It is also likely that much by way of pre- 
vention of wastage of ability and warping of per- 
sonality could be achieved if, before their incep- 
tion, effort were made to offset negative attitud- 
inal patterns which are barriers to achievement. 
While the Negro group was used for the illustra- 
tive purposes, it would appear appropriate to 
assume that the same principles apply to any 
individuals in comparable unfavorable situations 
for common causes are present despite other 
variables. 


Interpretations and Educational Implications 


As indicated, lower income children showed 
a marked feeling of inadequacy in relation to 
school subjects. It is possible that attitudinal 
patterns stem most directly from early home 
and cultural influences. In other words, these 
children have learned a particular response pat- 
tern. They have no social heritage akin to schol- 
arly production, nor perhaps do they even have 
family exposures which reflect a tradition of 
schooling. Such omissions generate an unfam- 
iliarity with abstract symbols and attendant feel- 
ings of shyness concerning them. The discern- 
ible trend to feel more at ease inphysical games 
and sports may be worthy of attention. The school 
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might recognize the role of feelings of compe- 
tence in physical activities from the point of 
view using these initial security reactions for 
the development of generalized feelings of ade- 
quacy. Praise and commendation following suc- 
cessful endeavor in deliberately chosen games 
which require thought as well as skill, with this 
requirement pointed out to the child, releases 
latent streams of inspiration which invoke moti- 
vation to tackle problems with similar require- 
ments in other areas. A greater measure of 
successful anticipation will accompany effort, 
and early tendencies to feel incompetent in rela- 
tion to diverse tasks will be eased. 

Incidentally, a factor influencing attitudes 
toward success in out-of-school activity is ab- 
sence of adult dominationandcensure. The child, 
relieved of the tension of straining for goals set by 
adults unreservedly directs attention and enthus- 
iasm to the experience at hand. Also, he prob- 
ably chooses those activities in which he has 
demonstrated his competence. Teachers might 
well assume a ‘‘background”’ or ‘‘hands off’’ at- 
titude, thus avoiding unnecessary intrusions 
which set up emotional restraints. 

The discernible trend of decrease in confi- 
dence level with increase in age in lower income 
children has implications for the basic problem 
—the probable force of the impact of rejection. 
Greater receptivity, less resistance to social 
depressors characterize the individual who al- 
ready has initial feelings of inadequacy and whose 
confidence level is continuously lowering. In 
such instances, there are hardly notions of suc- 
cess freely entertained nor high goals set with 
reference to the larger competitive world. Low- 
er income girls merit special attention for their 
reactions indicate a greater sensitivity with ref- 
erence to the self. A cue is given here for the 
building of thought patterns, outgrowths of ex- 
perience, which negate feelings of self-limita- 
tions. Otherwise, circumstances of rejection 
will be accepted as a natural consequence of im- 
agined inadequacy. A capable person may thus 
never discover latent abilities and as a conse- 
quent waste inherent talent. 

The contrast furnished by the upper income 
girls, in which there is increase in self-confi- 
dence with age increase, may reflect among 
other things more considerate classroom treat- 
ment. Not infrequently, children from ‘‘better”’ 
families’’ are academically favored or givena 
place of importance which serves to nourish the 
ego and to influence effort and output. If the dif- 
ference in feelings of competence can be attrib- 
uted in part, to inter-personal parent-child, 
teacher-pupil relations, it is incumbent upon 
parents and teachers to begin in the early stages 
of the child’s life, particularly low-income chil- 
dren, to coftrive planned activities which pro- 
vide opportunity for independent performances 
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which give status in the respective groups. This 
in turn provides satisfactions which bolster the 
ego. 

Older upper income boys revealing less con- 
fidence than girls in the same group, no doubt 
have a greater attunement with reality. There 
is more movement and mingling outside the 
home and classroom with greater opportunity 
for sharp person to person comparisons and in- 
creased awareness of group standards. Out- 
looks, as a result, are less hopeful. 

As indicated, feelings of worth exist tosome 
extent in all groups. Where found, these posi- 
tive attitudes may be thought of as ‘‘security 
anchors’’ which, if strengthened, may, figura- 
tively speaking, provide a basis for the building 
of a reserve of ‘‘ego energy’’ which in turn 
holds the individual fast when he is faced with 
annoyers designed to deflate. 

It is interesting to note in relation to occupa- 
tional choices, that irrespective of socio-econ- 
omic level and roles of parents, ambitions of 
children were directed away from more menial 
types of employment. The increasingly large 
number of picture magazines and comic strips 
high-lighting activities of the world outside the 
home may have some bearing on choices made. 
An influence, too, may be the recent advent of 
a few Negroes in occupational avenues previous- 
ly closed to them. An indication of social direc- 
tion of a given time is revealed by the be liefs 
and values held by the children of the culture. 

A question sometimes arises with reference 
to the advisability of giving the growing child a 
full view of the social world of whichhe isa part, 
and of his possible position and treatment with- 
init. As stated earlier, the Negrochild voiced 
little evidence of seeing a relationship between 
future success in chosen fields and his particu- 
lar group membership. Is it wise to tell a child 
of underprivileged parents and deprived homes, 
or a child of a minority group that he might not 
be invited to play with some children whose par- 
ents consider them better; that he will not be 
allowed to enter some theaters and restaurants; 
that adult members of his group are not welcome 
to live in some neighborhoods and may be bomb- 
ed out; that there are industries and firms which 
will not hire them? Is there a risk of unduly 
planting seeds of inferiority and antagonism? 

Is it better to let the individual smack upagainst 
the culture without forewarning? Perhaps either 
approach as stated is inadequate. However, if 
revealing the culture carries with it a ‘‘readi- 
iness for, ’’ a full view of the larger world ap- 
pears feasible. An approach tinged with self- 
pity or hatred, rather than understanding, is 
detrimental. However, if the growing individ- 
ual were made aware of annoyances and inter- 
ferences there would more likely be whole- 
hearted cooperation in training designed to weak- 
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en the impact. Further, there would follow in- 
— determination to succeed in desired 
ends, 

Though recurring patterns of rejection, mo- 
bilized by the culture have persisted through 
time, few behavioral responses conceived of as 
psychological defenses have been suggested for 
withstanding them. However, such insightful 
training seems a possibility. Teacher training 
institutions might consider even further than at 
present the social and psychological role of fu- 
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ture teachers and emphasize the meaning of social 
morality, the study of social-psychological prob- 
lems, principles of mental hygiene and guidance, 
anddynamics in human relations. The examina- 
tion of casual sequences in behavior, attempts to 
offset the effects of known but uncontrollable 
causes, the utilization of experimental data in 
thearea of human relations, and use of findings 
from socio -psychological studies in child guid- 
ance wouldallappear to be aids in filling the nota- 
ble gaps in the training of minority group children. 


ERRATA 


We regret that the following errors appeared in Mr. Harry Ruja’s article 
‘Outcomes of Lecture and Discussion Procedures in Three College Courses,’’ 
published in the Journal of Experimentai Education, June, 1954: 


Page . n As Printed Should Have Been 


387 14 24 23 

389 26 24 24 

389 4th from bottom to fav- two fav- 

390 27 Pe .001 Pe< .01 

393 4 psychology students psychology lecture students 


393 Ref. ist line Teaching Psy- Teaching in Psy- 


Table IV was omitted and should have followed page 393: 


TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF COMPARISONS BETWEEN LECTURE AND DISCUSSION 


Philosophy 1A Philosophy 1B Psychology 1 


Performance 


Gains on Bell 


Instructor Rating 


Proportion of 
Favorable Free 
Comments 


Names Known 


Intensive Aquaintance ‘ > 


Note: The comparisons begin with the discussion section. Thus, the first cell in the upper 
left corner is to be read thus: The discussion section of Philosophy 1A equalled the lecture 
section in performance. 
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